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Dear Reader: 


Tensions mounted, tempers flared, and suddenly 
two Western Hemisphere nations were drifting 
toward war. But the situation was not altogether 
black. At the height of the border conflict both 
Honduras and Nicaragua demonstrated full con- 
fidence in the Organization of American States. 
This, in the last analysis, was what led them to seek 
a peaceful solution. 


Actually, the issue was as old as the nations them- 
selves, but recent events had brought it into focus. 
The disputed area was a strip of land on the 
so-called “Mosquito Coast,” named for the Indians 
living in that region. In 1906 the late Spanish King 
Alfonso XIII, acting as arbitrator, issued a decree 
that favored the Honduran claim, which Nicaragua 
did not recognize. On the basis of this judgment, 
Honduras last February created a new department 
called Gracias a Dios from the borderland tract 
covered in the decree. Toward the end of April, 
fighting broke out between border troops in the 
village of Mocor6én. 


A New York Times columnist expressed the re- 
action of the general public when he wrote: “Armed 
conflicts between two American states are rarities 
in this era when the mechanism for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes has been so effectively de- 
veloped.” As in 1955, the last time OAS arbitration 
had been called for—in a situation between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua—the peace machinery was 
ready. Early in May, the wheels began to turn with 
well-oiled efficiency. Both countries invoked the Rio 
Treaty, the collective security pact that is now in its 
ninth year of operation. The Council met in emer- 
gency session and turned itself into the Provisional 
Organ of Consultation under the terms of Article 
12 of the treaty. Council Chairman Fernando Lobo 
of Brazil appointed a fact-finding committee to 
make an investigation on the spot. 


The chairman of this five-man team was the same 
man who only ten months earlier, as president of 
his country, had played host to a meeting of the 
Western Hemisphere chiefs of state: Ricardo M. 
Arias of Panama, now Ambassador to the OAS and 
the U.S.A. The committee was also composed of the 
OAS Ambassadors from Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico, 
and the United States, who had the help of diplo- 
matic advisers and several PAU staff members. 
Later it was supplemented by military observers 
from various member countries of the OAS. 


As we go to press, the OAS has achieved a cease- 
fire and troop withdrawals, and the menace to peace 
in the Western Hemisphere has disappeared. Per- 
haps the most heartening factor was the willingness 
both member governments displayed to find a work- 
able solution by signing individual agreements with 
the. OAS. At a time when popular passions were 
aroused over national sovereignties and questions of 
territorial integrity, the OAS stepped into the 
breach. Thus the Organization proved once more 
that the American republics resort to the peaceful 
solution of conflicts instead of war. 
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MEXICO TOO? 

The Mexican Government is studying the 
possibility of joining the Central Amer- 
ican economic union now being formed. 
The multilateral treaty of free trade 
and economic integration, signed by the 
five Central American countries last 
February and now awaiting parliamentary 
ratification, provides for progressive 
steps under which an area-wide customs 
union will be formed within ten years. 

A special Mexican commission, made up 
of representatives of the ministries of 
economy, finance, and foreign relations, 
the Bank of Mexico, and the National 
Bank of Foreign Trade, has been ap- 
pointed to weigh the advantages of a 
common market for Mexico, the Caribbean 
countries, and possibly Venezuela and 
Colombia, along with the members of the 
Central American Union (Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua). This might give Mexico a much 
bigger export market for manufactured 
goods. 

Mexico and some of her neighbors have 
been concerned over the possible effects 
on Latin American economies of includ- 
ing the African colonies as members of 
the European common market. They fear 
that those colonies may become favored 
sources of such raw materials as coffec, 
cacao, and copper, which Europe now im- 
ports partly from Latin America. 

Oddly enough, two of the UN's regional 
economic commissions have taken quite 
different views of multi-national com- 
mon markets. The Economic Commission 
for Latin America sees European integra- 
tion as a stimulus to a similar common 
market in Latin America and does not 
consider European investments in Africa 
as a serious threat to trade with Latin 
America. It believes that Europe would 
not destroy the markets it has so la- 
boriously built up in Latin America 
Since World War II. It also maintains 
that because that area could not buy 
from Europe without selling its own 
products there, it is logical for Europe 
to try to balance its trade in a way 
that will not impair its relations with 
Latin Americe. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, on 
the other hand, cautions that though 
the trend is to create wider and freer 
markets, the risks should not be over- 
looked. It is apprehensive that the es- 
tablishment of the European common mar- 
ket may mark the beginning of a protec- 
tionist policy applied against the rest 
of the world. This would be a departure 
from past efforts to eliminate inter- 


national trade barriers. A recent study 
by this commission demonstrates that the 
plan for creating a preferential trade 
area in Europe would give rise to simi- 
lar protectionist groupings in other 
parts of the world, such as Latin Amer- 
ica. The commission made two sugges- 
tions for minimizing this danger. 

First, the members of the free trade 
area must be prepared to accept any 
other country that wants to join and 
agrees to its regulations. Second, they 
must continue to lower trade barriers 
generally. 

Mexico seems to favor the idea of 

large, economically integrated areas, on 
the assumption that they would prove 
beneficial to underdeveloped regions. 
Official measures, incidentally, are 
being supplemented by private action. 
A group of industrialists there has 
formed a partnership specifically to 
develop foreign markets for Mexican 
manufactures. 


PERUVIAN DEVELOPMENT FUND 

A new law in Peru establishes a Na- 
tional Economic Development Fund. As 
some legislators pointed out in debating 
the measure, the name suggests something 
bigger than the law provides for, but it 
is being hailed as a significant step 
forward. 

The fund is designed to provide sub- 
stantial resources for investment in 
projects that are self-liquidating or 
considered of public interest, such as 
construction and improvement of local 
roads, irrigation systems, health sta- 
tions, and town sewage systems; instal- 
lation of electric plants; extension of 
urban services; agricultural expansion; 
and so on. All would be small or 
medium-size projects, leaving the larg- 
est ones for government execution. 

Into the fund will go certain special 
taxes, 10 per cent of import and export 
duties, and 25 per cent of the receipts 
of the Health and Social Welfare Fund, 
but not all these revenues will be 
available the first year. Funds for 
1957 had been optimistically estimated 
to total 550,000,000 sols (about 
$29,000,000), but now are expected to 
be only half that. 

Administration of the fund is being 
decentralized by the creation of a De- 
partmental Board of Public Works in the 
capital of each department. They will 
study local needs, plan the projects, 
and carry out those given technical ap- 
proval by the Ministry of Development. 
Representatives of the provincial gov- 
ernments and of business, labor, and 
professional associations will serve on 
the regional boards. 
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Air view reveals how center of town is changing as it is invaded by tall new structures and skeletons of others 
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Happening GUAYAQUIL? 


LILO LINKE 


ONE OF THE FASTEST-GROWING CITIES in Latin America is 
the once-disease-ridden Pacific port of Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, forty miles inland on the Guayas River. As it surges 
ahead, it is undergoing a complete metamorphosis: New 
residential sections are changing the skyline. The popu- 
lation is bursting the city seams and spilling into the sur- 
rounding mangrove swamps, hoping the municipality 
will install roads, sewers, drinking water. What is hap- 
pening creates tremendous problems for the town council, 
but it is also a sign of vitality. 


German-born LILO LINKE, who has been an Ecuadorian citizen 
since 1945, is the author of eight books, including volumes on 
Mexico, Bolivia, and her adopted country. Now with the Quito 
daily El Comercio, she wrote these impressions of Guayaquil after 
a recent three-week visit on the coast. 


New asphalt highways are knitting the entire coast 
together, with Guayaquil the center of the ever-widening 
net. Foreign capital will help build a new port, required 
because the Guayas River is silting up with fertile soil 
eroded from the Andes. Guayaquil dominates one of the 
world’s richest agricultural regions, and Point Four 
people are helping to promote agricultural and sanitary 
progress. Two years ago there was a cement scarcity; 
now a new factory supplies all that is needed. New flour 
and rice mills, extensions to the model brewery, fantastic 
consumption of soft drinks, early-morning distribution 
of newspapers by monoplane all along the coast—these 
are the signs of the times. 

Although its explosive growth has been comparatively 
recent, by now Guayaquil has outstripped its longtime 
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rival Quito, the capital on top of the Andes. In 1920 the 
population of the port stood at ninety-two thousand; 
during the next thirty years it tripled to 266,637, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census; the number is now estimated at 
four hundred thousand. The steep upward turn is par- 
ticularly impressive because ever since its founding in 
1534 tropical Guayaquil has been engaged in what ap- 
peared to be a losing battle for existence. Its most im- 
placable foe has been its climate, so inviting to the 
mosquitoes that spread malaria and yellow fever. Attacks 
by Indians, and later by pirates, also caused havoc. 
Frequent fires have eagerly fed upon its wooden and 
split-cane houses. 

When I first knew Guayaquil in 1940, its self-bestowed 
appellation of “Pearl of the Pacific” seemed just another 
hyperbole. Even on the main street, Boulevard Nueve de 
Octubre, most houses and churches were two-story frame 


Transportation problems vex Guayaquil. From railway pier at Duran, 
passengers and goods must be ferried across Guayas River to city 


structures. The pillars of the shady arcades, painted to 
resemble marble, were hollow wooden casings, often half 
eaten away by termites. Big fires like the one of 1896 
periodically destroyed entire districts and the local fire- 
brigade volunteers were popular heroes. 

The port could be reached directly only by water or 
by air. The railroad up to Quito stopped on the opposite 
bank of the Guayas, and travelers and freight were moved 
to and fro by ferryboat. During the dry season, between 
June and December, people might venture by road out of 
Guayaquil, but because of the dust and the danger of 
breakdown en route, motorists were equipped as if for 
a safari. 

Life was bound to the river. The Guayas is formed at 


the northern edge of the town by the confluence of the 
meandering Daule and Babahoyo, navigable far inland 
almost to the foot of the Andes. No other country along 
the west coast of South America is favored by such a 
river system, draining an area of approximately 13,500 
square miles of exceptional fertility. 

All the main Guayaquil streets converge on the water- 
front. People used to lean for hours on the balustrades 


One more concrete building under construction—a common sight 
in booming Guayaquil 


there watching the rafts or small launches float by laden 
with tropical produce, the town’s milk supply, chickens 
and pigs, sacks of rice and sugar. The rafts themselves, 
of wild cane, balsawood, cedar, laurel, or cinnamon, 
were sold to the sawmills downriver. Up from the Pacific 
would come the boats bringing home the travelers— 
owners of cacao plantations who lived more in Paris than 
in Ecuador or foreigners curious to explore this strange 
little country so rich in contrasts. 

Guayaquil in those days was the picture of somnolence. 
Now, even during the brief lunch hours, the city scarcely 
relaxes its pace. The half-finished concrete buildings can- 
not wait, the roads have to be paved before the rainy 
season starts, the banana boats are always in a hurry, 
trucks continually arrive with passengers and freight, 
whatever the hour of day or night. 

Some people claim that Guayaquil’s phenomenal 
growth is due chiefly to the elimination of yellow fever, 
to energetic campaigns against malaria and tuberculosis, 
and to the new drinking-water system dating from 
1950; others maintain that the new highways and build- 
ing projects have drawn workers from all over the coun- 
try; still others explain it in one word: bananas. 

Better sanitary and health conditions have certainly 
played a vital part. Yellow fever was eradicated early in 
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this century, and during the last decade notable reduc- 
tions were registered in the death rates for malaria and 
tuberculosis. Though exact figures for comparison are 
not available, it used to be common knowledge that these 
two scourges carried off thousands of victims in Guaya- 
quil each year. By contrast, in 1954, with more precise 
registration methods, only 427 deaths were attributed 
to tuberculosis and 303 to malaria for the entire Province 
of Guayas, with a population then of about seven hun- 
dred thousand. In Guayaquil alone the death rate fell 
from 20.16 per thousand in 1945 to 15.72 in 1955. These 
figures, though still high, reveal enormous improvement 
in a place that half a century ago had as vile a reputa- 
tion as any tropical port anywhere. 

The transportation problem is also dissolving. In 1946, 
the newly formed Executive Committee of the Public 
Roads System of Guayas Province began to invest special 
taxes on gasoline, soft drinks, and so on in building 
“better roads for better living.” When the committee 
took over, there were in the entire province only twenty- 
five miles of second-class highways, all usable in the dry 
season only. These have now been extended to nearly 
fifteen hundred miles, many have been paved with asphalt, 
and most of the rest are properly ballasted all-weather 
roads. To these must be added nine hundred miles of 
dry-season roads, now greatly improved and kept in repair 
at least six months of the year. 

Still, those who insist that bananas have been the 
real moving power probably come closest to finding a 
single explanation for the impressive change in Guaya- 
quil, at least for the period following World War II. For 
the income from bananas financed much of the general 
development. 

The growth of Ecuador’s exports of “green gold” has 
been as spectacular as that of Guayaquil. They jumped 
from 2,600,000 stems in 1947 to 16,700,000 five years 
later. By then Ecuador had become the biggest banana 
exporter in the world, a status it has maintained ever 
since. In both 1955 and 1956 some twenty-four million 
stems were exported, bringing in thirty-six million dol- 
lars a year—nearly half the value of all of Ecuador’s 
exports. More than 60 per cent of these bananas pass 


through Guayaquil, to move in the ships of many nations 
down the broad Guayas River to the Pacific. 

Guayaquil also handles most of the cacao exported by 
Ecuador. Though early in this century the country yielded 
its place as the world’s number-one producer, first to 
Brazil and then to the African Gold Coast (now Ghana), 
cacao is still near the top of its export list. Today, as in 
the past, the bittersweet perfume of cacao beans spread 
out to dry in the streets fills the sir at the north end 
of the Malecén, where the long-established export firms 
have their offices and warehouses. There sacks of coffee 
are also piled high. Close to thirty million dollars’ worth 
were exported last year, about 40 per cent via Guayaquil. 
The port’s share of Ecuadorian imports rarely falls below 
90 per cent. Here, too, expansion has been considerable: 
the dollar value of total imports doubled between 1951 
and 1954, the peak year in Ecuador’s economic history. 

I well remember the stir caused in Guayaquil some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago when the first concrete 
buildings rose to seven floors. During the heavy tremors 
of the early forties, they cracked or collapsed, and 
people declared that the sagging peninsula on which the 
town was built would only support the traditional light 
wooden structures. All this is now forgotten. Young engi- 
neers and architects have learned new techniques. Pneu- 
matic hammers drive thousands of lignum vitae trunks or 
concrete piles into the ground, and one high cement build- 
ing after another replaces the shabby structures of the 
past. 

For the first time Ecuador has its own construction 
companies—one with both highway and building sections. 
Edificaciones Ecuatorianas recently started, through its 
subsidiary URDESA (Urbanizadora del Salado, S.A.), 
the first complete real-estate development to be carried 
out with private capital in Ecuador. In May 1955, on 
pastures where cattle grazed among the dry hills at the 
edge of town, URDESA started laying out some eighteen 
hundred lots, of two, four, or eight hundred square 
meters each, loosely divided into three zones according 
to size. In Guayaquil such dry, level land is relatively 
scarce, and the price per square meter rose gradually 
along with the demand. Five per cent must be paid in 


Proud of progress in its leading port, Ecuador showed this view of Guayaquil on a recent stamp 
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cash, the rest over a period of ten years. 

By the end of 1956, over two thirds of the lots had 
been sold, enough to repay the company’s original outlay 
for acquisition of the total 375 acres and basic develop- 
ment. Since this part of the peninsula is slightly higher 
and well drained by two arms of the Estero Salado reach- 
ing from the sea, little filling in was necessary. URDESA 
has built miles of concrete-paved avenues, sidewalks, 
footpaths, and other amenities of modern urban life. 
Monotony has been avoided in laying out the streets; 
ample green spaces and small parks are provided (though 
few of the first thousand trees planted last year survived 
the carelessness of construction workers and the aggres- 
siveness of “sidewalk superintendents”) ; a shopping cen- 


Model of privately built, 375-acre URDESA subdivision, still under 
construction. Curving streets, trees, small parks, shopping center 
are among modern city-planning amenities provided for 
upper-middle-class buyers 
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de Acceso a PUERTO NUEVO 


Rutos 


New harbor (labeled “Puerto Nuevo”) will be built 
below city on Estero Salado, salt-water arm of 
Gulf of Guayaquil. Map is not drawn to scale 


Riverside Barrio de las Penas, oldest residential district, remains 
almost unchanged 
ter is under construction; two private schools have 
opened, 

By the end of this year two hundred modern, single- 
family houses, large and small, will be ready and occu- 
pied. Even the cheapest construction includes steel 
frames, walls of concrete blocks, asbestos-cement roofs 
and tiled floors—solidly built and very suitable for the 
tropics. A one-story three-bedroom house, covering 72 
square meters on a 250-square-meter plot, costs fifty-five 
thousand sucres (about three thousand dollars at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange), including the land. A two-story, 
semi-detached house, covering the same area, costs ninety 
thousand sucres. Naturally, residents are free to choose 
both architect and style of house. The URDESA sub- 
division will house Guayaquil’s bankers, business and 
professional men, officers of the armed forces, and white- 
collar workers who can secure mortgage loans from the 
Social Security Agency. 

“Ah, URDESA, that’s the beauty of living!” a boot- 
black exclaimed enviously when I told him of my inspec- 
tion trip to the new subdivision that morning. “Now you 
must go and see the reverse—where I live, in the new 
western section of town.” 

“I was there,” I told him, “three years ago.” 

“Then you haven’t seen a thing.” 

He was right—that section has since grown out of all 
proportion. In fact, the suburbs are mainly responsible 
for Guayaquil’s doubling in area during the last five 
years. It now covers over seventy-five hundred acres, with 
buildings thrown together literally overnight in the midst 
of the mangrove swamps and on the salt plains that are 
partially flooded at high tide. 

Thousands of people formerly crowded into the cen- 
ters of town are surging toward the outskirts. Some are 
obliged to leave because their old-fashioned dwellings 
must make way for new office buildings or apartment 
houses. Others voluntarily vacate the still-remaining 
shabby houses, especially around the market, turning 
them over to the country people who come down from 
the Sierra by the thousands looking for work. 

“To take possession” is the fixed phrase now for 
changing one’s status from that of a tenant in the center 
of town to that of an independent proprietor near one of 
the estuaries. The newcomer rams four wooden posts or 
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a few sticks into the ground and nails on a shingle with 
his name. Roof and walls are quickly added, often with 
the help of neighbors at night or during the week end— 
and the next day one more family is established. 

Much of this land is municipally owned; the rest 
belongs to various estates. To the crowds who move in, 
it makes no difference. Does not the Municipality repre- 
sent the people? How then could it object? 

This population movement goes back to 1951, when 
some of the worst sections of town were improved. Barrio 
Garay, for example, not far from the center of the city 
and at the edge of the Estero Salado. The salty waters 
of this riverlike Pacific inlet used to lap against the poles 
supporting the shacks of oyster fishermen and charcoal 


last two town councils have introduced improvements. 
They have laid out new walks, promenades, and parks— 
of which there had been extremely few in the past—and 
have continued the slow and costly work of paving old 
streets and building new ones. 

We then looked at the zones where the municipality 
or the Social Security Agency or private building com- 
panies plan to invest millions in urban renewal. Finally, 
we drove on toward the swamps and salt plains. “Neces- 
sity forced us to anticipate the outline of future streets 
here,” he said, pointing at white marks on the ground, 
“but the moment our backs are turned, people remove 
or redraw them as they take possession. At best, they 
leave a narrow space for a path or a bridge, but never 


Pressing outward from crowded city, thousands live in shacks flung up on salt flats, flooded at high tide 


burners. The town council filled in the area and built 
six-to-ten-foot-high roadbeds across the section. The 
people, no longer forced to jump about from board to 
board, were overjoyed. The water supply was also im- 
proved, though the terrain did not permit installation of 
a sewage system. Still, life became quite bearable, and 
people with a little money started improving their houses 
or building new ones of pumice-stone blocks or brick. 

A street was also extended southward to a new suburb 
called Puerto Liza, where another estuary dug like a 
hook into the back of the town. Electoral campaigns 
brought rosy promises of further urban development. 
People moved farther and farther out, and the town 
council could not keep up. As the city limits stretched 
a hundred meters, the people would move five hundred 
meters. Now they are disillusioned as they watch the 
town council’s redevelopment inside the legal city limits, 
which is as far as its authority extends. 

Just as disturbed are the young architects and special- 
ists on urban development who worked for years to lay 
out a modern city plan. One, Gustavo Gavilanes, of the 
City Planning Commission, accompanied me on a tour 
of the city. He first showed me the districts where the 


for a decent thoroughfare or a square or a school.” He 
pointed to a neatly painted shingle hanging from a 
wooden frame: “Santos Vacas over there has staked out 
his lot right on what one day will have to be a road. 
Yesterday one more group of people came to our office 
complaining that the new diagonal main road from the 
Salado will pass right across their ‘properties.’ Some 
will have to sacrifice half their house, others a wall or 
a fence.” 

Suddenly we came upon a man wearing the typical 
white cotton trousers and straw hat. He was walking 
about with a measuring tape, staking out new claims. 
“Don’t you want to live somewhere decent?” Gavilanes 
asked him. “In a neighborhood where your children 
would have room to play, even if you have to wait a 
year or two?” 

“Oh, we'll be all right here,” the man replied. “There 
are four hundred and fifty of us, all belonging to a sports 
club. Once we are all out here, the municipality is bound 
to provide services.” 

Some of the squatters in the mangrove swamps will be 
taken care of by low-cost housing projects now under 
discussion by the Government. President Camilo Ponce, 
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Guayaquil in ten years or so would 


Those who have not seen 
hardly recognize it now 


Fifteen hundred miles of paved or all-weather road have been 
built in last ten years to tie Guayas Province together 
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Rutos de Acceso a PUERTO NUEVO 


impressed by the experience in Ambato (see “Houses 
Not Hovels,” August 1956 Americas), hopes to rehouse 
at least a thousand families a year both in Guayaquil and 
in the Sierra through Social Security Agency construc- 
tion. 

Another result of Guayaquil’s fantastic growth and its 
prosperity compared to the rest of the country is the 
constant rise in the cost of living. Whereas the index in 
Quito for the middle-class consumer has gone up only 
about 8 per cent since 1950, people in Guayaquil today 
pay an average of 27 per cent more for their food, rent, 
and clothes. Besides, prices continually fluctuate. Guaya- 
quil has become the most attractive market for the eggs, 
chickens, butter, cattle, and vegetables produced in the 
Sierra, sometimes two hundred or more miles away, and 
the cost of transportation and varying road conditions 
naturally affect prices. 

But on this point no serious complaints are heard, 
since wages are also the highest in the country. People 
are stimulated by the feeling that the town is moving 
ahead. Visible proof is the building of the new port. 
Until about twenty-five years ago, all the ships that 
handled Ecuador’s foreign trade used to anchor in front 
of Guayaquil in mid-river. Launches carried the freight 
to and from town, requiring only simple wooden piers. 
But from about 1930 on, the ships serving the west coast 
of South America grew steadily larger, while the Guayas 
continued to silt up. Finally, nearly all except the banana 
boats refused to sail up the river; they deposited and 
received freight and passengers on the island of Puna, 
athwart the mouth of the Estero Salado and the Guayas, 
or off La Libertad, a small port farther north. 

Would it be cheaper and better to drag the Guayas, 
or build a new port on the Estero Salado? Foreign and 
Ecuadorian technicians studied the problem for years. 
Now at last the vote has been cast in favor of the new 
port. In time this will bring about a complete reorienta- 
tion of Guayaquil life, since the site lies about six miles 
south of town. Cattle ranches that provide part of the 
milk consumed by Guayaquil now occupy this region. 
They will soon give way to streets and houses bordering 
the docks. 

The World Bank, which in 1954 granted an $8,500,000 
loan to speed up the road program, has already accepted 
in principle the request for another loan to finance the 
building of the new port. To comply with one of the 
Bank’s conditions, the firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall, and Macdonald has been called in as a consultant, 
and its engineers began work in Guayaquil last December. 
The project’s importance for Guayaquil and the whole 
of Ecuador can hardly be exaggerated. 

Another ambitious plan is the linking of Guayaquil 
to the railroad and the eastern half of Ecuador by a 
two-mile-long bridge across the Guayas. This was prom- 
ised by President Camilo Ponce, who took office last 
September, as a symbol of union between Sierra and 
Coast. Though it seems far beyond the realm of possi- 
bility now, the idea appeals mightily to the guayaquilefos, 
who are growing accustomed to having all that is biggest 
and best in the country. @ @ @ 


ar Rubber and plastics factory, built in 1955. Guayaquil prosperit : 
is soundly based on trade, agriculture, manufacturing 
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CARL MIGDAIL 


WITH THE RECENT week-long visit of the OAS Council in 
California, Pan American diplomacy moved out of the 
drawing room to reach the man in the street. In a news- 
paper statement Secretary General José A. Mora summed 
up the idea behind the trip: “We feel there is a strong 
need for us, as representatives of Latin American nations, 
to go out and make ourselves better known to the U.S. 
people. We cannot do this by merely staying at our 
headquarters in Washington.” The warm reception they 
received up and down the West Coast reminded some of 
a similar trip in 1889, when the delegates to the first 
Inter-American Conference were loaded onto an excur- 
sion train for a six-thousand-mile, six-week tour of the 
United States. 

The invitations for the precedent-making flight to 
California to celebrate Pan American Week in the Golden 
State were extended by Governor Goodwin J. Knight and 
Mayors George Christopher of San Francisco and Norris 
Poulson of Los Angeles. Sixteen ambassadors, three in- 
terim and alternate representatives, the Secretary General, 
twelve wives, and the teen-age daughter of Cuban Am- 
bassador José T. Barén graciously and untiringly fulfilled 
their avowed objective of seeing and being seen by as 
many persons as possible. In both cities, Pan American 
societies, citizens’ committees, and the Latin American 
consular corps worked energetically to draw up and exe- 
cute a demanding schedule. The events they crowded into 
the seemingly undersized week included official cere- 
monies at the City Halls, receptions by leading citizens, 
luncheons, banquets; visits to universities, movie studios, 
Disneyland, harbor facilities, research institutes; partici- 
pation in public meetings and parades. Awed at the OAS 
mission’s endurance, the Oakland Tribune reported to its 
readers that the diplomats had plunged into a schedule 
“that would wreck anyone with less constitution and 
fortitude than an ambassador.” 


New Yorker cart MIGDAIL, formerly with the United Press in 
Mexico and now chief of the PAU Press Section, accompanied 
the Ambassadors on their recent tour. 


Council 
west 


In press conferences, speeches, and discussions with 
individual Californians, the OAS representatives ex- 
pressed themselves frankly on such topics as inter- 
American cooperation, the status of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, vineyards in Argentina and the United States, 
trade, the motion-picture industry’s emphasis on boxing 
and love-making, the menace of Communism, the climate 
and beauty of the host state, world peace and security, 
the price of coffee, the meaning of Pan Americanism, and 
the future of the OAS. 

Promptness and timing were the keys to the successful 
completion of the hour-by-hour itinerary, which was laid 
out with the thoroughness of a military operation, but 
at times it appeared that efficiency and perseverance were 
unavailing. The plane bringing Nicaraguan Ambassador 
Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa from Managua was late, delay- 
ing departure from the Washington airport. After hur- 
riedly changing planes and greeting his colleagues, Dr. 
Sevilla Sacasa, who had been traveling all night, non- 
chalantly curled up in his seat and went to sleep. Several 
hours later, the airliner had to make a forced landing 
with only two engines running, suddenly thrusting the 
spring-clad group into the 24-degree, snow-blanketed 
Denver airport and forcing San Francisco officials and 
consuls to wait more than three hours beyond the ex- 
pected arrival time before they could place leis of passion- 
flowers around the necks of the OAS wives. Noting that 
his colleagues were unruffled by the incident, Dr. Mora 
informed the welcoming committee that the only com- 
plaint at Denver was that “some of my friends were a 
little chilly.” Another setback, of two hours this time, 
delayed the arrival ceremony at the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport, when the bus carrying the OAS dele- 
gation from Yosemite to the Merced airfield was held up 
by road conditions. However, one hour after passengers 
and baggage arrived at the Statler Hotel, the diplomats 
and their wives appeared at an International Night Con- 
cert to hear Alfred Wallenstein conduct the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Perhaps the most telling demonstration of grass-roots 
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Pan Americanism took place during the eleventh annual 
“Saludos Amigos Parade” of the city of Lakewood, just 
outside Los Angeles, on April 13—‘“the happiest day in 
Lakewood’s history,” according to young Mayor Angelo 
lacoboni. Proud of its Latin American traditions and 
citizens, all of Lakewood’s sixty-five thousand inhabitants, 
65 per cent of them under twelve years of age, lined the 
parade route alongside visitors from near-by communities 
to honor Pan Americanism and the representatives of the 
American republics. Led by the mayor, Grand Marshal 
Leo Carrillo and his mounted charros, Clemencia Belis- 
melis of El Salvador, whose country was especially 
honored this year in an annual alphabetical rotation, and 
Rosemary Hudson, Lakewood’s Pan American hostess, 
the OAS ambassadors rode slowly in individual, flag- 
bedecked cars along a two-and-a-half-mile-long route 
through the residential districts to the cheers of an esti- 
mated two hundred thousand spectators, most of them 
children. 

The highlight of the Lakewood celebration was an 
open-air ceremony conducted in Spanish and English by 
junior-high-school children at the city’s Pan American 
Park. After a procession of the flags of all the American 
republics, the children exchanged their school’s United 
States flag with that of a Latin American nation for the 
eleventh consecutive year as a symbol of friendship for 
the students of other Western Hemisphere countries. El 
Salvador was the country chosen to receive the 1957 
flag, and its consul was asked by the Lakewood school- 
children to place it in the National Institute. 

Visibly moved by the sincerity and simplicity of the 
flag exchange ceremony, El Salvador’s usually reserved 
ambassador, Dr. Héctor David Castro, discarded the 
speech he had prepared for the occasion. “You wonderful 
children!” he cried. “I want to express to all of you 
citizens of Lakewood the deep appreciation of the people 
of El Salvador for this gift you are sending us. Lakewood 
will always be linked to the Pan American movement.” 

For most of the OAS representatives, the trip to Cali- 
fornia was their introduction to the West Coast of the 


Council members were made Commodores of the Port of Los Angeles, then taken on tour of harbor 


United States. But they immediately felt at home in the 
Latin American environment of their host state. Address- 
ing an attentive audience in the high-domed, flag- and 
flower-decorated rotunda of the San Francisco City Hall 
when the diplomats were officially presented with keys 
to the city, OAS Council Chairman Fernando Lobo of 
Brazil, the group spokesman, stressed the past and present 
importance of California to the 170,000,000 inhabitants 
of Latin America. “For all of our countries,” he said, 
“California is a region especially close to us, not only 
because of your historic ties with Spain and Portugal 
and the fledgling republics of the New World but also 
because of your often-demonstrated interest in improving 
cultural and commercial ties throughout the Americas.” 

Already charmed by the cordiality of their welcome 
and the strong Spanish flavor in the architecture, the 
visitors fell completely under the spell of California 
when even the weather appeared to have been selected 
for their tour. Not a rain cloud marred the splendor of 
the San Franciscan sun during their three-day stay, and 
smog was virtually banished from Los Angeles with their 
arrival. 

Also, Spanish seemed an ever-present second language. 
Wherever the Latin Americans went, they were greeted 
by countrymen who were now California residents. The 
Spanish-speaking OAS representatives were delighted 
when told that the official motto of San Francisco was 
“Oro en Paz; Fierro en Guerra [Gold in Peace; Iron in 
War |” and when a policeman there saluted them as they 
were leaving Mayor Christopher’s reception and said, 
“Todo esta listo, senores [ All ready, gentlemen].” In Los 
Angeles, after meeting the national amateur basketball 
champions of Mexico, who were on a playing tour in 
California, Mexican Ambassador Luis Quintanilla ex- 
claimed, “I have the feeling that everyone in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles has something to do with Latin 
America.” 

The significance attached to Pan Americanism by the 
people of California was emphasized constantly. “We are 
not Pan Americanists only one day a year but each of 
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the 365 days. It is a serious thing with us,” Dr. Ronald 
Hilton, director of Hispanic American studies at Stanford 
University, informed the ambassadors. “I don’t think we 
were ever closer to Latin America than we are today” 
was the judgment of Thomas Coughran, vice-president of 
the Bank of America. 

At a private briefing session at the Stanford Research 
Institute, a non-profit, public-service center with seven 
hundred scientists in residence, the director, E. Finley 
Carter, explained his organization’s work in Brazil, 
Mexico, and Cuba to the assembled diplomats. Much of 
the stimulus for the Institute’s planned October Inter- 
national Industrial Development Conference, he said, had 
come from the OAS Secretary General the previous year. 
Commenting on crowded conditions in Washington, he 
issued an invitation the OAS group heard many times. 
“Come out once or twice more,” he said, “and you'll 
want to stay. Perhaps one day we'll have the pleasure of 
having you with us permanently.” 

During the Pan American Day Civic Dinner in Los 
Angeles, which ended the OAS visit, Robert C. Hill, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations 
and newly appointed Ambassador to Mexico, brought the 
Latin American representatives concrete assurances of 
the friendship of his country. He declared that in the 
community of nations “there is no secret of the fact that 
the United States takes a special neighborly interest in 
its sister republics of the Americas” and, discussing 
Hemisphere development, pledged that “some increases 
in government loans can be expected in the realm of 
public works, either through the Export-Import Bank, the 
World Bank, or other :facilities.” 

The Los Angeles Mirror News commented editorially 
on the visit: “What a pleasing contrast this gathering of 
international friends is to the international quarreling 
that plagues so many parts of the world outside this 
hemisphere!” Evaluating the results of the new person- 
to-person diplomacy of the OAS at the Washington air- 
port after seven days of direct contact with the people of 
California, Dr. Lobo said succinctly, “We saw them and 
they saw us.” @ @ @ 


Ambassador Lobo responds to official welcome in San Francisco City Hall. Ambassadors were given keys to city 


At Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, Secretary 
General Mora (left) 
chats with two 
professors 


OAS Council Chairman Fernando Lobo and Jayne 
Mansfield at special Hollywood luncheon 
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This shield of the Corn Mother, with green 
serpent and red, yellow, and blue cows, is 
prayer for rain and corn 


One of many symbolic 

designs painted on faces by 
Huichol Indians going on hunt for 
vision-producing mescal cactus 


PLUMED ARROWS 


OF THE HUICHOLES OF WESTERN MEXICO 
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Left: Plumed arrow of Elder Brother deity is 
trimmed with small, hard corn cakes for feast 
to bring rain or welcome mescal-hunters 


Huicholes’ artistry finds expression in religious 
objects. Painted disk of volcanic ash is prayer 
to Father Sun. Symbols stand for sun, grains of 
corn, money, sky, stars, clouds 


Wood carvings represent sole survivors 
of legendary great flood, dog that led 
them to safety, and their canoe 
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RAUL KAMFFER 


“BE QUIET GOING IN,” they told me at the Mexico City 
Museum of Popular Arts and Industries. “Mr. Soto 
Soria is recording.” I went up a long spiral staircase and 
came to a closed door, through which I could hear a 
strange melody played on a solo violin. When the music 
stopped I called, and Alfonso Soto Soria of the museum’s 
research staff welcomed me and introduced me to two 
strange-looking people. Their hair fell to their shoulders, 
and they wore beautiful white outfits decorated with 
geometric designs in vivid colors, and earrings made of 
small beads. They responded indifferently to my greeting. 
without rising. The one who seemed to be the oldest, to 
judge by his wrinkled but noble face, was sticking colored 
yarn on a waxed board, designing a curious eagle with 
two heads, one normal and the other in the shape of a 
cross. His companion was calmly thumbing a small, 
rustic violin. 

“These are my Huichol friends,” Soto explained. “They 
have just come from San Andrés and are helping us with 
the museum collection.” A magnificent exhibition of 
Huichol objects, collected mostly by Soto and super- 
vised by the museum director, Rubin de la Borbolla, was 
being set up. 

“And now what are you going to play for us, Pedro?” 
Soto asked the violinist. “The Song of Mexico” was the 
reply, and they recorded it at once. “Did you understand 
the song?” Pedro asked. 

“I’m afraid not,” Soto admitted. 

“The song says ‘We are going to see the President, the 
one in Mexico City, to see if he will fix things for us, to 
see if they will respect our lands. . . .’” 

This was my introduction to the people of the Huichol 
tribe, and to their main economic problem. Mr. Soto 
told me more. There are about five thousand of them, 
living in the western Sierra Madre, in the states of 
Jalisco, Nayarit, and Zacatecas. Huichol territory is five 
days on horseback from the nearest highway or rail line. 
The land is poor for crops but suitable for grazing cattle. 
Some of the five villages, which form a sort of confedera- 
tion, are separated by long distances and by rivers that 
overflow wildly in the rainy season. 

In ancient times the Huicholes occupied most of 
Nayarit, living in continual strife with their neighbors, 
especially the people of Zacatecas. But when the con- 
quistadors arrived, the Huicholes and their neighbors 
joined forces. As the Spaniards advanced, they retreated 
to the mountains in the northern and eastern sections of 
Nayarit, where almost impregnable natural bulwarks 
made it possible for them to remain independent for 


RAUL KAMFFER is a young Mexican dramatist and theatrical direc- 
tor who has done a great deal of research on his country’s history 
and cultural phenomena “to give an authentic interpretation of 
the spirit of Mexico through the theater.” 


Elected against his will, 
tribal governor is kept in 
stocks until he accepts job 


Below: A shaman 
officiating with plumed 
arrow at Huichol rite 


A Huichol altar, with 
rain canes, sacred arrows, 
and other paraphernalia 
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about two hundred years, even though pursued relent- 
lessly. Finally forced to yield, they requested a truce in 
order to guarantee their lives and property through 
a treaty. Tonati, the principal chief in Nayarit, signed 
the document with the Viceroy in Mexico City, amid 
much flattery. Many villages did not approve of this 
arrangement, but after bloody battles, all the Huicholes 
had to give in. Tonati continued as the supreme authority 
of the tribe, and the missions established five churches 
to Christianize them. But the religious influence was only 
superficial; even today survivors of the tribe practice 
their own cult. (When Karl Lumholtz visited the region 
at the end of the last century, he found the churches in 
ruins, and no one there remembered any Catholic 
priests. ) 

Most of the tribe still carries on its agricultural tradi- 
tion, continually preoccupied with the rhythm of the 
rains. Their way of life makes them affable, relaxed, and 


Dressed wooden carving of Grandmother Growth has serpent 
sticks, votive bowl, and bed (left front) 


remarkably well balanced. They are law-abiding and re- 
spect the rights of others. Toward social conflicts they 
take a pacifist stand. Perhaps because they have never 
known servitude, they have a strong sense of humor 
and a high opinion of themselves, feeling no inferiority 
toward other races or cultures. 

The Huichol society, a survival of pre-Columbian 
forms, is communal in character. The land is common 
property, planted and harvested in common. Construc- 
tion and defense are organized the same way. The tribal 
government is headed by a council of elders and re- 
spected leaders who elect a different governor, or 
“Tatoan,” each year by secret ballot. When a decision is 
reached, emissaries are sent to bring the future governor 
before the council. Generally the one chosen refuses the 
post at first, because it is no use to him and would keep 
him from attending to his own work. But the job is com- 
pulsory, and the man is condemned to the stocks until 
he accepts it. 

The Huicholes’ attitude toward life is permeated with 
magic. As in every primitive society, religion affects all 
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Ceremonial chair or 
equipal, like those 
used in homes, is made 
of bamboo 


Squirrel is supposed to 
guide mescal-hunters. 
Stuffed specimen is used 
in celebration for 
returned hunters 


Two main gods of Huichol cult preside (on altar, background) 
as bowl is consecrated to receive holy curative water 


their activities. Every worry has a magic solution. There 
is always a family temple, a small room with stone-and- 
mud walls and a straw roof. Under the east wall is the 
altar, where they worship Nacahué—‘“the oldest of 
women,” “the mother of the gods and of men,” “the 
goddess of the rain and of water,” the principal deity 


of the Huichol cult. Her attributes are sea serpents, all 
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Dancing, instrumental music, singing brighten religious ceremony 


kinds of sea creatures, and corn plantings. Beside her 
stands her husband, Tamurrari, the sole survivor of the 
last destruction of the earth by water, saved by the god- 
dess in a fragile canoe, along with a dog that led them to 

the lands where the tribe lives today. A number of 
plumed arrows are driven into the roof of the prayer 
room; these are the messengers that unite men with 
gods, a prayer in themselves. The Huichol man makes 
a ceremonial arrow every five years and on every impor- 
tant occasion in his life. Hanging on the walls near the 
altar are canes to attract the rain. These are large carved 
trunks of otate, a kind of bamboo, with sage seeds inside 
that sound like rainfall when they roll. On the altar the 
people also place a jug of water from some sacred 
spring, which serves as a cure for all illnesses. There, 
also, lies the round stone that belongs to the principal 
deity of the temple. It has a small hole in the middle 
so that the gods can enter and leave at will, and is 
decorated with the god’s attributes. Beside the altar, 
various magic tablets made with yarn stuck to a flat 
surface represent other secondary deities. There is also 
the equipal, a ceremonial chair of very original design. 
Simplicity prevails in the worship rooms. Sculptures 
representing Nacahué and Tamurrari retain the natural 
color of the limestone, except for little blue lines on 
Tamurrari. In contrast are offerings of chocolate cups 
decorated with beads, the violently colored tablets, and 
the great quantity of wild flowers with which these little 
temples are adorned, inside and out. 

One of the most characteristic ceremonies in the Hui- 
chol religion involves the cult of the peyote, or mescal, a 
i cactus that grows in the distant state of San Luis Potosi. 
It contains an alkaloid that produces visual hallucina- 
tions and contributes to the holy men’s religious ecstasies. 
It is also used to mitigate hunger in time of famine. The 
Huicholes attribute divine powers to this cactus and 


make long journeys io “hunt” it. In their own dialect 
they call it jiculi, which also means “deer.” The Indians 
believe the plant and the animal change into each other. 
Therefore, when they find the cactus, they aim their 
plumed arrows carefully, so as to capture it without 
harm. During the trip, the peyote hunters belong to the 
god and live an ascetic life. They paint their faces with 
yellow designs and wear hats adorned with magic feathers 
from high-flying birds “for they see and hear everything.” 
The peyote is always represented in the form of a deer 
in textiles, sacred rocks, and tablets. When the hunters 
return from an expedition, they go to the temple and 
recount the events of the trip. Three big fires are lit in 
the center of the room, and the stuffed figures of a gray 
squirrel and a striped skunk are set up. To the sound of 
flutes, guitars, violins, and rattles, men, women, and 
children begin a dance that lasts for hours. After that 
they consume large quantities of alcoholic beverages and 
the toasted corn that gives its name to the festival: 
Rarriquira. 

Like all their activities, the Huicholes’ art shows a 


Group pauses for a smoke during one of the tireless Huicholes’ 
frequent cross-country treks 


marked sacred and religious character. Their sculptures, 
textiles, music, and tablets reveal the purity and in- 
genuousness typical of every pre-Columbian expression. 
They also show unusual imagination, poetic feeling, and 
an eye for color and simple, precise lines that express 
their religious impulses. 

Since the Huichol tribes are located in three different 
states of Mexico and their five towns all belong to dif- 
ferent municipal jurisdictions, there is no single solution 
to their problems. Moreover, most of the Huicholes are 
illiterate, and their knowledge of Spanish is limited— 
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Huichol Pascual 
Martinez is serious 
and confident 


Tuxpdn woman's 
cheeks are painted in 
red circles 


Al | 
José de la Cruz and his wife show off beautifully decorated 
clothing and woven pouches made by the tribe 


the main drawbacks in defending their rights. Their big- 
gest problem now is the invasion of their communal 
lands by mestizos, who rent fields for pasture and as 
time passes build houses, fence the fields, and call them- 
selves landowners. The Indians have made various peace- 
ful attempts to dislodge the invaders. The Mexican Con- 
stitution declares that communal property is strictly in- 
alienable. So the first thing the Huicholes must do to get 
the squatters out is to have the boundaries of their land 
legally notarized. But when one of the few literate tribes- 
men tried to do this, he found that the invaders’ interests 
made his legal act seem a crime against society, and he 
was imprisoned in the city of Tepic, in Nayarit. Indian 
emissaries appeared at the Indian Institute in Mexico 
City to protest the outrage suffered by their representa- 
tive. After several months of legal battle, Institute lawyers 
won the freedom of the Huichol spokesman, who im- 
mediately resumed his campaign to win title to the in- 
vaded lands. 

Now the traditions, customs, religion, and family 
structure of these Indians are in danger of disappearing. 
The Huicholes, with their serene outlook on life, their 
colorful costumes, their human warmth, may soon be 
forced by poverty, divided administration, and their 
backward economy into dispersing and becoming simple 
peons in white pants lost in the lowest social levels all 
over the country. This should not be allowed to happen, 
for the Huicholes are able and willing to adapt them- 
selves to modern civilization, with the weapons of their 
own culture, in order to become genuine citizens strength- 
ened by firm moral values. 

The biggest step in their renovation would be for 
them to change from an agricultural people into one 
that practices small industry and raises cattle. The Indian 
Institute is planning a coordinating committee for this 
zone, like those that are trying to solve Indian problems 
in other parts of the country. 

As Mexicans, the Huicholes deserve the respect and 
assistance of all their fellow citizens who want to pre- 
serve their nation’s cultural traditions and increase its 
productive population—two forces that are vital to 
Mexico’s future. @ @ @ 


Huichol men make ceremonial arrows every five years and on all 
important occasions and drive them into roof of family temple 
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ARMANDO MORALES 


“I TRY to present a passionate opinion of what I see, not 
a photographic likeness,” explained Armando Morales, 
thirty-year-old Nicaraguan artist whose recent visit to 
the United States on a travel grant from the American 
Council on Education was crowned with triumph by the 
sale of one of his canvases to the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. “Altering the forms communicates 
much better what I feel,” he went on. “For example, a 
lyrical, metaphorical version of a boat captures the sensa- 
tions it actually gave me much more fully than a realistic 
picture could.” 

Born in the city of Granada on Lake Nicaragua, Ar- 
mando studied sporadically at the School of Fine Arts in 
Managua from 1941 to 1945, and more regularly from 
1948 to 1953. While painting, he continued to work in 
his mother’s hardware store, but the business has now 
been sold, and he plans to devote himself to art full time. 
His first efforts were in a realistic vein; gradually he 
developed a more abstract style, but he has never ven- 
tured into the non-objective realm. Among the artists he 
most admires are Rufino Tamayo of Mexico, Alejandro 
Obregon of Colombia, Picasso, Braque, and Miro. 
Morales prefers subjects taken from the country around 
him—landscapes, animals, ports. agriculture, the people 
of Nicaragua, their superstitions and way of life. He likes 
to exhaust one subject completely. For example, he has 
done three big paintings and six sketches on the theme 
of a stampede. 

Morales’ trip to the United States coincided with an 
exhibition at the Pan American Union of the work of 
six Nicaraguan artists. All nine of his own works that 
were in the show were quickly sold. These included 
Tree-Spook, the one chosen by the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

The young artists developed at the Managua school, 
under the direction of Rodrigo Pefalba. have been well 
received in their own country. Morales has already done 
modern decorations in tempera on masonite for the 
Nejapa Country Club and the Club Terraza and a mural 
for the Grand Central restaurant, all in the capital. He 
has a commission to do murals for the lobby and bar of 
the Hotel Barlovento in the Pacific port and summer 
resort of San Juan del Sur. 

From Washington, Morales went on to visit museums 
and art schools in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Cleveland, taking advantage of the opportunity 
to see original works by all sorts of painters, from 


Abandoned Boats, painting by Armando Morales 


Renaissance masters through German Expressionists to 
contemporary U.S. artists. The high point of his official 
itinerary was the visit to the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry, he reported. Everywhere, he found the 
American Council’s local sponsors most helpful in steer- 
ing him around town, arranging appointments, and so 
on. In New York he met the staff of the Museum of 
Modern Art when he attended a dinner for the authors 
of “recent acquisitions.” 

There was a lot more for Morales to look at, too, for 
this was his very first trip outside Nicaragua. He could 
not carry the equipment or find the time to do any 
painting while on this rapid tour, but he said he had 
stored up a lot of memories and impressions that might 
find their way onto canvas back in his Managua studio. 

The return trip he made by a Nicaraguan ship, through 
the Panama Canal. He expects to be back in the United 
States next year, when he will have one-man shows at the 
Pan American Union and at the Roland De Aenlle Gal- 
lery in New York.—G. C. C. 
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Daisy and Osvaldo Mendizabal of Bolivia perform 
in folklore and fashion festival staged by six- 

to sixteen-year-olds at Pan American Union 
during week-long celebration in Washington, D. C. 


Right: Plata Bookshop in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
drew attention to Pan 
American Day with 
colorful window display 


Scholarship students at Inter-American 
Housing Center in Bogota, Colombia, 
look over a sampling of OAS publications 
from Pan American Week exhibition 
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PAN AMERICAN 


ECHOES 


U.S. Southerners salute their neighbors south of the 
border with “Welcome Friends” sign in Pan American 
Day parade, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


i Elaborate Western Hemisphere map of flowers was feature of Miami, Florida, celebration 
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Rafael Puyana. “In matters of subtlety and refinement, the twenty-six- 
year-old harpsichordist is perfectly capable of giving lessons to many 


a famous elder,” according to the New York Herald Tribune 


BETTY WILSON 


“A CoLomBIAN harpsichordist at the Hall of the Conserv- 
atory—unique!” marveled the music critic of /l Popolo 
di Milano. What was unique about it, he said (taking 
pains to disclaim “any intention of being offensive”), 
was that Rafael Puyana had reintroduced the Milanese 
to the harpsichord—that Milan, “the very fountainhead 
of the concert music of Scarlatti’s country,” should need 
“a citizen of a nation whose musical culture is very 
recent” to remind it of its ancient glory, “which we have 
so far forgotten that a few years ago there was not a single 
instrument of the kind in some cities.” But, it seemed, 
he had done more: he had given a recital enthusiastically 
applauded and remarkable for “sure technique, taste, 
and intelligent presentation.” 

Of late, the harpsichord has been restored to a prestige 
it had not enjoyed since the eighteenth century, and 
young Rafael Puyana is one of its most dedicated ad- 
mirers. He also stands a fair chance of becoming one of 
its most successful. At twenty-six, he has wrung all of 
their most fervent adjectives from the music critics of 
England, France, Italy, and Switzerland. After his recent 
recital at the Pan American Union, Paul Hume of the 
Washington Post mentioned “a comprehension of both 
music and instrument that speaks the highest praise,” 
“special brilliance of execution,” “great éclat”; in fact, 
“the playing matched the level of the music.” His Town 
Hall début on April 8 was cheered to the rafters by the 
New York reviewers. Duly pleased by such tributes, 
Puyana is often inclined to disagree with them. Only 


rarely does he think he has played as well as he can; one 
occasion was his Zurich recital, during his 1955-56 tour, 
when he had the feeling of sitting back and listening to 
himself, and was satisfied with what he heard. 

Seldom as this sensation occurs, the hope of it and the 
effort of working toward it provide Puyana with ample 
motive for being a musician. He has never wanted to be 
anything else. As a six-year-old in Bogota, he began 
“taking lessons” like the other children, but unlike them 
he found practicing a treat rather than a chore. Much of 
his love and understanding of music he attributes to an 
aunt who is an excellent amateur pianist. His wealthy 
parents made no objection to his choice of career, though 
his father has wistfully expressed his disappointment at 
not having another son (he has two married daughters) 
to take over his business interests, which include a large 
brewery. 

Long before Puyana had ever seen a harpsichord he 
wanted to play it, because of his admiration for Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart. But he never had the opportunity 
till he went to Boston in 1949 to study at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, for Bogota had at the time 
no harpsichords. Indeed, the very beginning of modern 
interest in this double-keyboard, plucked-string instru- 
ment goes back only about fifty years. Throughout the 
nineteenth century it was considered merely an obsolete 
version of the piano, which has a simpler mechanism 
and a larger and more flexible tone. No one knew what 
it was supposed to sound like, since most of the old 
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harpsichords had fallen into disrepair, and no one much 
cared, since the music of its heyday was just as little to 
the taste of the nineteenth century. The harpsichord owes 
its present esteem to the revived popularity of that music, 
the so-called “baroque,” dating roughly from 1600 to 
1750. 

To modern ears, baroque music—the music of Bach, 
Handel, Scarlatti, Vivaldi, and Corelli, to name a few of 
its best-known composers—sounds extremely formal, 
even decorous. Actually, the period was one of exuberant 
originality, experimentation, and romanticism, whose 
product is described distastefully by Webster's as 
“abounding in the extreme or irregular, both in harmony 
and rhythmic organization.” The Zurich Tat, less classi- 
cal in its tastes, remarked with surprise after Puyana’s 
recital in that city that hearing baroque sonatas on the 
instrument for which they were written made one realize 
that they are not “feeble miniatures” or “facetious 
rococo,” as they sound when played on the large modern 
piano, but compositions of “great difficulty, brilliance. 
and virtuosity.” A number of features and forms that 
have become standard in Western music date from the 
baroque era: major and minor tonality, opera, the 
sonata, the concerto, the overture, and others. It is under- 
standing of this that leads the true enthusiast to decry 
what Puyana calls “antiquarians’ love” of baroque 
music. Far from quaint, he says, it is still very much 
alive, with a great deal to communicate to those who 
will really listen to it. 

Among the most important of its characteristics, from 
the performer’s point of view, is that much of this crea- 
tive ferment was not neatly set down for posterity in 
detailed scores, as music is nowadays. A lot of it was 
improvised, and to play it with integrity the present-day 
practitioner must know very specifically how—what the 
prevailing styles of improvisation were in Venice when 
Vivaldi was teaching there in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, what the musical fashions were in 
London a hundred years earlier. Some of this informa- 
tion is available from contemporary writings; more may 
be as new manuscripts and scores are turned up. For 
this reason, the performer must be something of a 
scholar, which is not particularly necessary for those 
specializing in later periods. On the other hand, he is 
rewarded by being free to create, within these limitations, 
to a degree that is not legitimate for the others, who are 
duty-bound to obey the composer’s expressed wishes. 

For the serious student of the harpsichord and its 
music, magnetic north is the Lakeville, Connecticut, 
home of Wanda Landowska. Scholar, performer, and 
apostle, Mme. Landowska is largely responsible for 
present-day interest in the harpsichord—she rehabilitated 
the technique, reconstructed the appropriate style, and, 
following eighteenth-century models, commissioned the 
first modern instruments. In 1951, through “a connec- 
tion,” Rafael Puyana received an introduction to her, 
and after hearing him play she accepted him as a pupil. 
He has lived in Lakeville ever since, studying with the 
great mistress of his instrument and at the same time 
taking a bachelor of music degree at the Hartt College 


of Music in Hartford. He has also played in recitals and 
chamber-music concerts in and around New York. Now, 
however, he thinks it is time to leave. To Mme. Lan- 
dowska, Lakeville is congenial; she has always lived in 
the country and during the quarter century before World 
War II, when she had a house and school at Saint-Leu-la- 
Forét, outside of Paris, even gave many of her concerts 
there. But to a young musician with a future to make, 
the lovely village in the Litchfield Hills is a backwater. 

He has not decided yet whether he will settle in New 
York or in Europe: “It would be more suitable for 
Americas if I could say New York, but a European city 
has the advantage of being close to the sources of my 
art.” Whichever he chooses, he will have to spend con- 
siderable time in the other; a European reputation cuts 
little ice in the United States at the present time, and 
vice versa, and he wants both. Encouraged by the success 
of his first European tour, he is planning another this 
autumn. His native city, which now possesses a respect- 
able number of harpsichords, had its first opportunity of 
hearing him in October of last year, when he went home 
for a few months’ visit. Despite critical and popular 
raves of the kind that are becoming routine (one man 
wrote to the newspaper /ntermedio to suggest that the 
whole concert be repeated), he has no plans for a tour 
of Latin America, because of the difficulties of hauling a 
harpsichord up and down its frenzied geography. 

Just as Puyana rejects the notion that baroque music 
has the bland charm of the antique, he believes that the 
harpsichord is no museum-piece interpreter of it but 
belongs among the resources of modern music. It has 
been so employed by a number of contemporary com- 
posers, beginning with Manuel de Falla, who after hear- 
ing Landowska in 1921 rewrote his unfinished Retablo 
del Maese Pedro to give the harpsichord the part origi- 
nally conceived for piano. “Like all Spaniards,” com- 
ments Puyana, “he was fascinated by plucked instru- 
ments.” This was the first time a harpsichord had been 
used with a modern orchestra. Another extremely suc- 
cessful work for harpsichord is Poulenc’s Concert Cham- 
pétre (1928), so called because it was written at Lan- 
dowska’s country house. Puyana himself—who likes 
modern music, finding in it many affinities with the 
baroque—has played it at several concerts, including his 
appearance with the Bogota Symphony. 

The difference (aside from sheer inspiration) between 
such compositions and the run-of-the-mill product being 
turned out in relative abundance is that both Falla and 
Poulenc took the trouble to learn something about the 
instrument they were working with. While a good modern 
work must use the idiom of its time, it must be based 
on a knowledge of the harpsichord’s possibilities and 
limitations that is best acquired from the old composers 
who were so familiar with them. Falla was strongly in- 
fluenced by Scarlatti and even learned to play the harp- 
sichord himself. At the other end of the scale, some 
“terrible” harpsichord music has been written by some 
of the most distinguished contemporary composers. Per- 
haps hoping that they will mend their ways, Puyana re- 
fuses to say who they are. @ @ @ 
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THE BIRDMAN 


a short story by FRANK W. GREENE, JR. illustrated by S. A. ABBOTT 


Tue Venetia is a happy neighborhood drinking-and- 
dining place where almost anything can happen. Though 
it is frequented by all manner of strange characters, | 
don’t think anyone, including myself, was prepared for 
the Birdman. Bill Swacker, the bartender, said later that 
the Birdman “just happened.” It was as if he had popped 
out of a bottle on Bill’s shelf. 

My introduction to this fascinating character came 
late one evening when I heard the shrill cry of a whip- 
poorwill behind me at the bar. The whippoorwill was at 
work on a fine version of I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen. Needless to say, it was not a whippoorwill, as 
I discovered when I turned around. 

He stood there, chirping, a round little man hardly 
more than five feet tall. His black shoes had been expertly 
polished. His blue eyes twinkled above a pleasant pink- 
cheeked face. Musically, he was superb. As the Birdman 
bowed on finishing his song, I glimpsed my reflection in 
the mirror-like surface of his head. Then, with a little 
salute, he hurried off among the tables. 

“What was that?” | asked Bill Swacker. 

“I won't even guess,” said Bill, downing a large drink. 
“I’m glad you saw it too.” 

The Birdman chirped his way toward the door, stop- 
ping at two booths to serenade the Venetia’s customers 
with Amapola and The World 1s Waiting for the Sunrise. 
When he reached the exit, the crowd applauded wildly. 
The Birdman waved happily and disappeared into the 
darkness. 

He returned the next evening, and the next, until he 
FRANK W. GREENE, JR., is a young native Washingtonian whose 
childhood ambition was to be a writer. This is his first fiction 


sale as a free-lance author. The illustration is by s. A. ABBOTT, 
art director of The Diplomat magazine. 


became a regular. The Birdman, in his long black over- 
coat and black slouch hat that looked like a battered 
satchel, would arrive without fail at ten o’clock. We could 
have set our watches by him. He would go to his booth 
for a while and then come forth to entertain the cus- 
tomers. Nightly, bird-music floated through the Venetia, 
and the Birdman knew some difficult selections. 

Around midnight, he put on his coat and hat and 
stood at the door, bowing to the applause of his de- 
lighted audience. 

“Thank you, fine, fine people.” The Birdman spoke 
with an accent. “Thank you ver-r-ry much.” 

The Venetia’s strolling violinist, Mr. Christopher, was 
unhappy when the Birdman began accompanying him 
with his own unique specialty. Mr. Christopher did not 
want a partner, for it meant sharing his tips, which 
were excellent. He made this quite clear to the Birdman, 
who lowered his eyes and answered sadly in song. He 
was deeply hurt. 

Mr. Christopher muttered something that would have 
hurt the Birdman even more, if he had heard it. Red- 
faced, the violinist threw up his hands and stalked off. 

Several of the Venetia’s best customers overheard the 
conversation. They lost no time in letting Mr. Chris- 
topher know that they were not coming back if the 
Birdman left. 

The Birdman stayed. The money-minded Mr. Chris- 
topher was surprised to learn that his warbling helper 
had no interest in his tips. He was more astonished 
when the Birdman began giving him his own tips. 
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“For you, my good friend Christopher,” the Birdman 
F terrt said at the end of an evening, handing him a sheaf of 
bills. “You are the artist at the Venetia. Is ver-r-ry diffi- 
cult to play the violin.” 

A month had gone by and the Birdman’s admirers 
were making requests. He would arrive at his usual time 
to find a dozen or more slips of paper at his booth. 
Frowning slightly, he stacked the slips in a neat pile and 
drank his nightly mug of ale. The requests grew, and a 
waitress had to be put to work sorting them before the 
a Birdman got in. The climax came when a local paper 
é a reported that the Venetia’s business had doubled be- 
7  igellig cause of an unbilled and unpaid entertainer known as 
“Birdman.” 

I was there that night. My date and I stopped to look 
ee at the banner stretched across the Venetia’s front win- 
dow: 
iy Tue BirpMan Is Here! 

2. ~ : Fe Also Violin Music 
4 The customers were crowded behind ropes, and we had 

Sa & eeu to wait for a booth. Everyone was talking about the 
piece in the paper, and a waitress told us there had been 
more than seventy requests waiting for the Birdman. 
Through the jam, I could see him being pulled toward 
a group of tables to perform. He did not look happy. 

It was midnight when the Birdman got to us, mopping 
the perspiration from his face with a handkerchief. I 
could see that he was tired. Mary asked him to do 
Wonderful One, and he obliged in his usual fine style, 
trilling each note. Afterward, he leaned against the side 
of our booth and shut his eyes for a moment. 

Then he put on his long coat and his ridiculous hat. 
The Birdman shook hands with us. “Goodbye, good 
friends,” he said. “Has been real pleasure.” 

He turned and bowed to his applauding, admiring, and 
somewhat inebriated public. 

“Thank you, world’s best people,” the Birdman told 
them with dignity. “Thank you ver-r-ry much!” 

He went out the door and we never saw him again. 

Bill Swacker thinks the Birdman was a well-to-do 
businessman who came to the Venetia to escape a nag- 
ging wife. Someone else said he might have been an 
intellectual, engaged in studying the rest of us. Later, 
when we all knew but still refused to admit that he 
wasn't coming back, someone voiced the opinion that 
we should try to find out his real name and where he 
lived. 

But none of us ever did. He was the Birdman. @ @ @ 
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Father and sons wear traditional garb for Brazilian festival 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER SCHEIER 


TO THE FISHERMEN living in and around Tieté, a town of 
seven thousand about one hundred miles northwest of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, Whitsunday is the big day of the year. 
This is the occasion, fifty days after Easter, of a spectacu- 
lar pageant for the Festa do Divino, or Feast of the Holy 
Ghost. The celebration carries on a tradition that dates 
back several centuries in Portugal, commemorating the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. 

The Tieté River, oddly enough, rises in the coastal 
range near Santos and flows inland, through Sao Paulo 
and the town of Tieté, to the Parana. Ultimately, its 
waters reach the Atlantic via the River Plate estuary. 
The Tieté was one of the main routes of the bandeirantes, 
who set out from Sao Paulo in the seventeenth century 
to colonize the Brazilian interior. At frequent intervals 
the river is cut by falls and rapids, but it flows past the 
town of Tieté calmly and majestically, forming, with two 
tributaries, three charming little islands. The town’s 
greatest claim to fame, perhaps, is that it is the birth- 
place of Camargo Guarnieri, the composer. 

On Whitsunday, all the fishermen wear similar white 
outfits, with sashes and long caps like those of their 
Portuguese counterparts, and go barefoot. Each carries 
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an oar, tool and symbol of his trade. Fathers bring their 
youngsters, and even the tottering elders join the throng 
that gathers in the market place. There they wait for the 
festeiros—well-to-do merchants or professional men who 
foot the bill for the festivities—and for the guitarists and 
drummers who will lead the procession. An expectant 
silence falls as the moment approaches for the time- 
honored starting signal: a booming salvo from old colo- 
nial firearms discharged by specially appointed “powder 
men,” the polvorinhos. 

At this signal, the fishermen form a double line, with 
crossed oars. As the symbol of the Holy Ghost—a dove 
set on a beribboned crown—is carried between, the oars 
are raised in salute. Following the musicians, the fisher- 
men and townspeople solemnly proceed to the river's 
edge, where their large fishing canoes, decked in gay 
bunting, are waiting. The boats are shoved off and line 
up in the middle of the stream. There they begin a float- 
ing regatta, gliding with the current while the crewmen 
stand holding their oars upright. The festival concludes 
in the parish church. Still the men cling to their oars, 
taking them to the service so that their work may be 
blessed for the coming year. ®@ @ @ 
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Members of “Brotherhood of the Holy Ghost” parade with oars . Crossed oars form lane of honor, waiting for symbol of the Holy 
shouldered like rifles Ghost to be carried through 


Two of the festeiros, or sponsors of the celebration. The lady Musical trio enlivens the Tieté procession. Town’s original name 
holds emblem of the Holy Ghost was Freguezia da Santissima Trindade de Pirapora do Curuca 
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Fishermen's canoes float slowly and serenely down the river with oars used only to keep on course 


Mass in Tieté church concludes the festival, with blessing of Proudest of all on Whitsunday is the little girl chosen to play 
the fishermen’s trade the role of angel 
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SPANISH AMERICA 


LUIS ALBERTO SANCHEZ 


THE SPANISH POET Juan Ramén Jiménez once made a 
remark that set me thinking. “There is no denying that 
Spanish America has excelled in the short story—or, to 
be more exact, in all the shorter literary forms.” Two of 
those forms, the essay and the prose sketch or chronicle, 
date in Spanish America from the liberating |late- 
nineteenth-century literary movement known as Modern- 
ism. In Spain, on the other hand (with due respect for 
their predecessors Joaquin Costa and Angel Ganivet), 
the modern essay did not really emerge till the twentieth 
century, with Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset. Spain’s 
literature is more foreign to Spanish Americans than is 
generally believed; it tends toward verbosity, while the 
Spanish Americans, in their essays, gave the language a 
conciseness that can be called Franco-American. 

Spanish is a grandiloquent and explicit language. It 
demands that everything be said, never implied. Don 
Quixote is long both because of its digressions, or enxeim- 
plos (a form deriving from Arabic tradition), and be- 
cause of the genius of the language it is written in. 
Balthasar Gracian, the Spanish baroque moralist and 
critic, forces brevity upon his sentences, then strings them 
out into a long treatise. But we Spanish Americans— 
including even Juan Montalvo, the most Spanish of all 
our essayists—have taken the opposite path, bringing out 
short pieces, whether with long or short sentences. 

Though he had many illustrious predecessors, | think 
the Uruguayan José Enrique Rodé (1872-1918) must be 
recognized as our leading essayist. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Spanish Americans produced mostly 
treatises: the Argentine Domingo Faustino Sarmiento’s 
Facundo (1845) and the Chilean José Victorino Las- 
tarria’s La América (1867), for example. Juan Montalvo 


LUIS ALBERTO SANCHEZ, Peruvian humanist, critic, and historian, 
has also served his country as statesman and educator. 


(1833-1889), an Ecuadorian pioneer of the essay form, 
wrote Los Siete Tratados (The Seven Treatises). Mon- 
talvo said that he had found his inspiration in Addison. 
Macaulay, and Montaigne. These were also Rodé’s 
models, but to them he added large doses of the nine- 
teenth-century French thinker Renan. The Peruvian 
Manuel Gonzalez Prada (1844-1918), a master of good 
taste, taught us the salutary lesson of brevity in Horas 
de Lucha (Times of Strife) and Paginas Libres (Free 
Pages). The Cubans Enrique José Varona (1849-1933) 
and José Marti (1853-1895) also preceded Rodd, and the 
Venezuelan stylist Manuel Diaz Rodriguez (1868-1927) 
was almost his exact contemporary. But none of their 
works achieved the range and effect of Rodé’s Ariel, a 
long essay in which profound lessons are conveyed with 
a light touch and in which poetry and knowledge enrich 
each other. Set down like a manifesto, Ariel reflects the 
cultural ferment of its time, mirroring poet and scholar, 
sociologist and theologian, moralist and psychologist. 
Under the influence of Shakespeare, it could not help 
but see life as a multiplication rather than a summation 
of elements. 

Its play of imagination and irony and its informal 
elegance make Ariel an essay, despite its length. Ariel, in 
fact, seems to stand halfway between the nineteenth- 
century treatise, or discourse, and its twentieth-century 
successor, the essay. But it is not length that distinguishes 
the essay from the treatise (as it is not the number of 
words that differentiates the novel and the short story). 
Rather, it is a certain lightness and elegance, a brilliance 
of imagination, and a calculated informality in the asso- 
ciation of ideas. 

How did we come to take up the essay form? Unlike 
the Uruguayan critic Alberto Zum Felde, | believe our 
fondness for it (as for the short story) is due partly to 
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a tacit classicism and partly to a reprehensible attraction 
toward all things French. We were drawn much more by 
the brilliant restraint of Catulle Mendés and Villiers de 
L’Isle Adam than by Hoffmann’s abundant reiteration or 
Poe’s tendency to go into detail. But our classicism is of 
what I might call a formal kind: we are romantic by 
temperament and classical by training. Spurred by the 
former and bridled by the latter, we live out the startling 
paradox of our contemporary cultural life. 

Some will no doubt trace the origin of this Spanish 
American brevity to Paul Verlaine’s “Art Poétique.” His 
famous phrase about twisting the neck of eloquence had 
quite an effect. But this could not have happened if the 
intellectual climate had not encouraged plainness and 
explicitness. The telegram had come on the scene; indus- 
try had just been born; mass production had begun; 
distances were being cut; and writers were undertaking 
trips heretofore possible only for the adventurous char- 
acters of Walter Scott or Victor Hugo. Though Modern- 
ism embodied an almost-original neo-baroque, it sub- 
dued the curly ornaments with singular continence. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the Spanish 
American essay? They could not be attributed to the 
essays of U.S. authors, so significant and yet so different 
from each other as, for example, Santayana, Van Wyck 
Brooks, and Waldo Frank. The English essay, as is well 
known, is subjective (sometimes excessively so), often 
ironic, and given to looking upon things as one would 
at a dinner party of cultivated people. The Spanish 
American essay, far from being educated table talk, 
tends to be either a sermon or a plea. Objective to begin 
with, it becomes either lyrical or pseudo-scientific. It is 
weighted with tne double burden of Indian inertia and 
Castilian gravity. Given to brooding over the remote 
future, it neglects the immediate present more than it 
should—although, as Santayana has said, nothing is 
more difficult than the discovery of what is closest at 
hand. The Spanish American essayist, as I see him, is 
essentially a young, undaunted thinker who, like Pascal’s 
young man, is older than his elders because he has added 
his own experience to theirs. 

Generally, the essayist is concerned with things close 
at hand and with lending them an air of the eternal. 
This was true of Montaigne, who, however, was so 
afflicted by physical infirmity that he made his gallstones 
the axis upon which the world turned. But the essayists 
of Spanish America intrepidly took the path that leads to 
universality; and I do not mean Rodo alone. Reading 
Manuel Diaz Rodriguez’s Sermones Liricos (Lyrical Ser- 
mons) and Camino de Perfeccién (The Road to Perfec- 
tion, a book of essays that came out close upon the heels 
of Ariel), and the knowledgeable generalizations in José 
Ingenieros’ El Hombre Mediocre (The Average Man), 
one comes to the conclusion that the Spanish Americans 
of the early twentieth century had decided to embrace 
the universe within a handful of pages. This, by the way, 
was also the tendency in Modernist articles or sketches, 
short stories, and poetry. It can be seen everywhere in 
works of that period, whether by the Venezuelan Rufino 
Blanco Fombona (1874-1944), the Guatemalan Enrique 


Gomez Carrillo (1873-1927), the Mexican Amado Nervo 
(1870-1919), the Nicaraguan Rubén Dario (1867-1916), 
the Puerto Rican Luis Bonafoux y Quintero (1855-1918), 
or the Cuban Emilio Bobadilla (1862-1920) , who used the 
pen name Fray Candil. 

I must digress here to mention the Peruvian Francisco 
Garcia Calderén (1883-1953), who combined three re- 
lated forms—the essay, the chronicle or sketch, and 
literary criticism. This combination is found in his books 
Profesores de Idealismo (Exponents of Idealism), La 
Creacion de un Continente (The Making of a Continent), 
El Espiritu de la Nueva Alemania (The Spirit of the New 
Germany), La Herencia de Lenin (The Heritage of 
Lenin), and even Le Dilemme de la Grande Guerre (The 
Dilemma of the Great War). Garcia Calderén had the 
lightness of Paul Adam and a certain Teutonic depth— 
but from the Rhine, where Faust succumbs to the Lorelei. 

We were all brought up on the essay, that is to say 
on the brief and meaty treatise. We Spanish Americans 
are verbose only in our speech, not in our writing. 
Gabriela Mistral wrote of me in a letter to Ismael Ed- 
wards Matte: “Sanchez is dry, a case of racial classicism.” 
In our writing, this racial classicism outweighs the ex- 
cesses of our speech. 

A typical case is the Mexican Alfonso Reyes. As early 
as 1911 we find the young thinker engaged in the perilous 
but beautiful transition from scholarly documentation to 
elaborate fantasy. In his Cuestiones Estéticas he is a 
wizard of pithy suggestiveness, and even more so in run- 
ning the delightful gamut of Simpatias y Diferencias. 
Much later, in writing his La Experiencia Literaria, he 
returned to the barer brightness of the essayists. But I 
think the literary treatise El Deslinde (Determination of 
Boundaries) is off target in this respect. Like all Spanish 
Americans, Alfonso Reyes is a sprinter, not a distance 
runner. Marathon was for the Greeks; we idolize the 
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record-breaking dash. In the writings of German Arci- 
niegas and Mariano Picén Salas, among the living, and 
José Carlos Mariategui and Alberto Masferrer, among 
the recent dead, we find profundity spiced with frivolity 
—which flatters the average reader but leaves the serious 
thinker a little out of sorts. 

The modern chronicle or sketch is, in my opinion, a 
Franco—Spanish-American invention. Our whole Modern- 
ist movement has lived off the impressionism of the 
cronista, or sketch writer. The flowering of the sketch in 
Latin America, as a genre expressive of its time, oc- 
curred between /890 and 1918. (After 1918 there was 
not a writer who did not bring his ideological message 
with him, and long, more or less lyrical, and doctrinaire 
editorials flourished.) It was as an impressionist author 
of sketches that the fascinating Enrique Gomez Carrillo 
began his work, mixing trivia with spellbinding drama. 

The sketch was the enthusiastic reaction of unworldly 
people to a sophisticated reality, of young souls to a 
vaunted culture, which was connected with the rise of 
travel—from America to Europe and from one part of 
America to another—as an adventurous way of acquiring 
an education. The writer saturates himself with new 
horizons, drinks up exotic countrysides, discovers and 
celebrates curious paradises, not all of them normal and 


Below: Rubén Dario, great 
Modernist poet and 
master of the prose sketch 


Above: José Enrique Rodé, 
leading essayist of Spanish 
America and defender of its 
cultural values 


some of them artificial and ingenious—quite according 
to Baudelaire’s prescription. We can say that the nomadic 
tendency became explicit after 1891, when the great 
Nicaraguan poet Rubén Dario helped the adolescent 
Gomez Carrillo decide to take off for Paris. Around this 
time we find Dario himself in New York in the company 
of José Marti, in Havana with Julian del Casal, in Lima 
with Ricardo Palma, in Santiago with Benjamin Vicuia 
Mackenna, in Buenos Aires with the elderly Carlos Guido 
y Spano and the young Leopoldo Lugones. Gémez 
Carrillo, in his twenty-odd volumes, captured this moment 
better than anyone else, especially in the two autobio- 
graphical books. He was also, by the way, our first ex- 
ponent of wanderlust. 


The other inspired master of the sketch in Spanish 
was Dario. Peregrinaciones (Pilgrimages), La Caravana 
Pasa (The Caravan Passes), Espania Contemporanea 
(Contemporary Spain), and Letras (Letters) are volumes 
in which he gives us a sharp and multicolored vision of 
the Hispano-European world. Like Amado Nervo, Dario 
was a great narrator of incidents of travel. This is why it 
is a mistake to judge him as a poet only. As a good 
Modernist he paid attention to the external world and 
turned out superlative sketches. | would even maintain 
that the charms and attractions of the sketch are also 
attributes of his poetry and other prose work. Some have 
held that many of Dario’s poems can be explained only 
by reference to the news of his day. Some of the com- 
positions in Prosas Profanas are sketches, as, for ex- 
ample, the description of Carnival in Buenos Aires, or 
the “Sinfonia en Gris Mayor [Symphony in Gray 
Major |.” We pick up a similar rhythm again in “Cyrano 
en Espana,” and “Salutacién de un Optimista [Greeting 
of an Optimist |.” Like them, the “Epistola a Madame de 
Lugones [Letter to Madame Lugones|” and “Canto a la 
Argentina [Song to Argentina]” refer to events of the 
day. Dario’s manner in the sketch was learned from 
Catulle Mendés, Houssaye, Pierre Loti, Farrére, and 
Gourmont, who were all fine recorders of their visual 
impressions. 

But Dario and Gémez Carrillo were not our first 
sketch writers. Before them, the form had been shaped 
by Manuel Gutiérrez Najera (1859-1895) and José Marti. 


Mexican humanist Alfonso Reyes was honored last year by 

whole Hemisphere on his fiftieth anniversary as a writer 

In the light stories that Gutiérrez Najera began to pub- 
lish under the pseudonym “El Duque Job [Duke Job]” 
it was hard to distinguish illusion from reality; and the 
same thing is true of Dario’s Azul, his famous collection 
of verse and prose sketches. Marti was much more of a 
sketch and essay writer. In his Nuestra América we find 
the elegance and novelty, the brevity, the enthusiasm and 
gaiety of a man who has rediscovered the beauty of the 
world behind its ugliest actions. 

We should also remember that toward the end of the 
nineteenth century the Paris Universal Exposition created 
a fashion for the exotic and, in particular, for things 
Oriental. Indeed, at that exposition the Japanese pavilion 
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was the one most admired, and Japanese motifs overlay 
Dario’s work, much of Gémez Carrillo’s, some of Amado 
Nervo’s, Tablada’s, and Valencia’s. (In the last of these 
they become chinoiseries.) Dario’s style in the sketch, 
though poetic, emphasized details. Gomez Carrillo was 
trying to free himself from all personal influences; he 
wanted, unlike Dario and Nervo, to be neutral. How- 
ever, they all reflect the prevailing concern with giving 
Latin America a picture of worldly and literary Europe. 

After 1900 the prose sketch, in fact, came to be as 
common as the steamship. Rodé himself could not help 
using it, Amado Nervo used it, and so did José Vascon- 
celos, Francisco Contreras, Gabriela Mistral, and Jesits 
Castellanos. Everybody turned to it. The sketch became 
the logbook of busy literary sailors. In one of its ramifi- 
cations, inflated with unusual adjectives and aggressively 
baroque, it even grew into a new school led by Ventura 
Garcia Calderén (the brother of Francisco). Time, how- 
ever, has given the dust a chance to settle, and today we 
can distinguish between mere intoxication with words 
and the graceful suggestion that lies somewhere between 
real and apparent truth. Ventura Garcia Calderén’s “La 
Verbena de Madrid [Night Festival in Madrid],” “Bajo 
el Clamor de las Sirenas { Under the Call of the Sirens |,” 
“Frivolamente . . . ,” will stand as imperishable examples 
of the art of saying weighty things lightly and of bring- 
ing the inaccessible close. All in all, the sketch came alive 
and took on bright colors, emerging as a special genre 
as well defined as the novel, the short story, the essay, 
and the poem. 

In it the new American expressed his wonder at the 
Western world, his joy in escaping from provincialism, 
and the stubborn desire for universality that was charac- 
teristic then. The factors of imitation and “the spirit of 
the times” aside, perhaps the main reasons for this 
tendency toward universality—and the concise forms it 
took—are ethnic and educational. The large numbers of 
foreign immigrants arriving in the last two decades of 
the century diluted Hispanicism and increased the yearn- 
ing for world-wide horizons. There were, of course, 
writers who dealt with Hispanic themes, such as Bona- 
foux y Quintero, Fray Candil, and Blanco Fombona. This 
group devoted its cosmopolitan curiosity to purely literary 
matters. Meanwhile, José Marti and Enrique José Varona 
were reporting from the United States. Oscar Wilde’s 
visit there must have helped considerably to dispel the 
myth that the nation was a one-sided Caliban, as Rodé 
believed so fervently. The Latin American public, in any 
case, devoured all these reports from the outside world. 
Immigrants and their children wanted firsthand news 
about Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal as well as about 
England, the United States, Japan, and the Holy Land. 
One reason for the rise to fame of the Buenos Aires daily 
La Nacién was its world coverage. It had Spanish Ameri- 
can writers under contract to report on events in different 
parts of the world, and European writers to picture de- 
velopments in their respective countries. 

The quickened tempo of an incipient industrial life 
was hardly right for long treatises. The people wanted 
short lively accounts, and the prose sketch filled the bill. 


But among us it was a new form of our own, and to 
compare it with the work of Pedro de Répide, Eduardo 
Zamacois, or Julio Camba, the best of the Spaniards, is 
to misunderstand its nature. Over-elaborate as the work 
of Ventura Garcia Calderén may now look, we have to 
recognize it as the most faithful embodiment of the 
Modernist imagination and outlook. 

Literary criticism also adopted the prose sketch. The 
most skillful in this line have been Francisco Garcia 
Calderon of Peru, the Chilean Armando Donoso, Carlos 
Arturo Torres of Colombia, the Uruguayan Osvaldo 
Crispo Acosta (who writes under the pseudonym 
“Lauxar”), Alfonso Reyes of Mexico, the Dominican 
Pedro Henriquez Urefa, and, of course, Bonafoux, Blanco 
Fombona, and Fray Candil. Even weighty writers of dis- 
cursive prose succumbed to the pressure of the alliance 
between brevity and universality—the Argentine Ricardo 
Rojas, for example, in his Retablo Espanol (Spanish 
Tableau). The tone and tempo of the nineteenth century 
had given way to those of the twentieth. 

There was a veritable thirst for reading matter in 
Latin America then. Paris and Madrid were the chosen 
intellectual Meccas, but books took a long time to arrive 
and were expensive. As a result, there was little demand 
for three hundred pages on one subject, but three hun- 
dred pages on thirty subjects was a different matter. That 
marked the birth of the critical sketch, so different from 
both the Anglo-Saxon book review and the learned 
bibliographical note. Of the many who took it up, Fran- 
cisco Garcia Calderén gave most to his readers. Week 
after week for many years he would tell them about the 
most important and the latest books to appear in Paris, 
London, Berlin, Madrid, or New York. His preference 
was for books in languages other than Spanish. His pro- 
ductivity and terseness, reminiscent of Paul Adam, made 
him our cultural alarm clock. He had hit upon the 
formula for shaking off torpor. 

Although the First World War brought pseudo- 
prophetic preachments in lengthy sentences and verses, 
that return to the traditional was short-lived. Out of the 
European catastrophe came babbling Dadaism, tight- 
lipped ultraismo, and condensed creacionismo, mixed 
in with the incommensurables of Surrealism, the newest 
attempt to encompass the infinite by repetition. 

The chronicle or prose sketch now was created from 
ideas and actions rather than from pictures and emotions. 
It told a biography rather than a story. The essay turned 
to special symbols and organized both statistics and 
anathemas. The irresistible flow of regional novels tem- 
porarily eclipsed the short story. Criticism adjusted itself 
to the line and size of the political public it was ad- 
dressed to. Eloquence took its revenge on Verlaine and 
reappeared in the treatise, the semi-epic poem, the travel 
book. Thus Spanish American literature has departed 
from Modernism and is beginning to recover its romantic 
air, its overflowing oratory. Now it is falling into step 
again with the repetitious tone of an epoch that seeks 
in word-drunkenness the affirmativeness and consolation 
that it has not been able to find, for the moment, in 
silence. @ @ @ 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS’ LITERATURE? 


Answers on page 38 


| 


1. The society hostess and antique collec- 

“3H tor Eugenia Rague, heroine of the Argentine 
novelette Fiesta en Noviembre (from which 

the anthology of translations Fiesta in No- 
vember takes its title), lived in a luxurious 
Buenos Aires mansion like this. Was the au- 

thor Santiago-born Eduardo Barrios or 
Eduardo Mallea, a native of Bahia Blanca? 


2. Was Ricardo Giiiraldes, shown here in 
a typical rancher’s outfit, the author of Don 
Segundo Sombra, an epic of the Argentine 
pampas, or of Epopeya de Juan el Crespo, 
the story of a Chilean farmhand? 


3. This mid-nineteenth-century Colombian 
“WS hacienda was the scene of Jorge Isaacs’ 
idyllic, partly autobiographical novel 
Fill in blank with the title. 


4. The title Canapé-Vert (Green Sofa) is 
descriptive of the mountains ringing this 
capital that is the setting for the novel by 
Pierre Marcelin and Philippe Thoby-Marce- 
lin. Name the city. 


5. The author pictured here created the 
tradicion (historical anecdote) and recounted 
his country’s past in the entertaining ten- 
volume Tradiciones Peruanas. Was he Aris- 
tides Rojas or Ricardo Palma? 


6. Euclydes da Cunha wrote a Brazilian 
classic about the conflicts, sociology, and his- 
tory of the interior of his country. Is it Os 
Sertoes (Rebellion in the Backlands) or Casa 
Grande e Senzala (The Masters and the 
Slaves)? 


7. This plant belongs to the important in- 
dustry that is the subject of the Venezuelan 
novel Mene, by Ramon Diaz Sanchez. Is it a 
tire factory, an oil refinery, or an iron foun- 
dry? 


8. Raza de Bronce (Bronze Race), by Al- 
cides Arguedas, is a regional novel about 
the people in the hot river valleys of his 
country as well as the people in the cold 
uplands. Is the country Colombia, Ecuador, 
or Bolivia? 


9. Considered the initiator of his native 
land’s poetic renaissance in the nineteenth 
century, Juan Zorrilla de San Martin wrote 
about the nation’s founder in La Epopeya de 
Artigas (The Epic of Artigas). Can you 
guess the author’s nationality? 


10. A member of the Modernist movement 
in Latin America, the Mexican Amado Nervo 
was the author of essays, short stories, prose 
poems, and poetry. His works include the 
volumes entitled Serenidad, Elevacién, and 
Plenitud. Was he best known as a skeptic or 
as a mystic? 
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Cambridge 
writers 
expervment 
with 

novel forms 
Katharine Van Etten Lyford 


ACROSS THE BROAD OPEN SQUARE from Harvard Univer- 
sity, in a narrow alley called Palmer Street, mysterious 
goings-on take place nightly about curtain time. A group 
of costumed figures suddenly dash out of an antique shop 
and disappear behind a bright-blue door close by. Their 
make-up may camouflage a student, a lawyer, a house- 
wife, a businessman, or even the octogenarian antique 
dealer himself, an ardent theatre devotee whose shop has 
been temporarily converted into a dressing room. Up a 
steep flight of stairs, ingeniously set up in a sign-painter’s 
loft only eighteen by thirty-six feet, are a small but well- 
appointed stage, a cyclorama, and seats for fifty-six 
people. There they present plays from the Poets’ Theetre 
repertoire—perhaps the premiere of Archibald MacLeish’s 
The Trojan Horse, or The Bandeirantes, an original 
verse play about Brazilian pioneers by Hugh Amory; 
perhaps a distinguished foreign work like The Lady and 
Her Sources (a translation of Ella y Sus Fuentes), a de- 
lightful satire about an eminent historian in an imaginary 
South American country by the late Spanish writer 
Pedro Salinas. Their efforts represent a unique experi- 
ment in theatre art, an attempt to encourage poetic 
drama by combining the talents of several of New Eng- 
land’s outstanding poets and a group of young writers. 

Since the Poets’ Theatre was founded seven years ago 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, thirty-eight original plays 
and frequent imaginative experiments in stagecraft have 
been performed. Twelve of the works of these poet- 
playwrights have been published and nine staged else- 
where. 

For years this snug little workshop for poets was only 
a vague idea in the minds of seven writers then living 
in Cambridge. Eventually, at an informal get-together 
one warm spring evening. these poets not only bemoaned 
the lack of plays being written in verse but agreed that 
the time had come to establish a workshop where poets 
and playwrights would be encouraged to write poetic 
dramas and perfect their techniques by taking part in 
the productions. Christening the proposed venture the 
Poets’ Theatre, they adjourned for a summer of writing. 
In October 1950, a roll call of manuscripts showed six 


A director of the Pan American Society of New England, KATHAR- 
INE VAN ETTEN LYFORD has published several articles on Latin 
America. She became interested in the Poets’ Theatre when asked 
to find a Latin American verse drama in English translation. 


plays ready for presentation and others in various stages 
of completion. “A theatre of rank amateurs,” Richard 
Eberhart, one of the founders, called it. 

The Poets gave their first program of one-act plays in 
the parish house of a Cambridge church. On this oc- 
casion Thornton Wilder welcomed “this new, vital up- 
surge of creative dramatic poetry in America,” then 
made an impassioned plea for serious appreciation of 
poetry’s subtle sounds. 

As the Poets staged other productions in local audi- 
toriums that could be rented for little or nothing, they 
attracted more and more volunteers. All members, includ- 
ing poets, have to serve an apprenticeship—painting 
scenery and building sets, making costumes and posters, 
even sweeping—before they are promoted to acting. It 
has been an exciting, enriching experience for authors, 
actors, and stagehands alike to team up for the best pos- 
sible production. 

In 1952 the Poets’ Theatre officially became a non- 
profit corporation “to produce and present, with the 
assistance of volunteers, . . . experimental plays not likely 
to obtain commercial production, to encourage poets to 
write for the stage, and to educate them in the techniques 
of the theatre.” After the election of an executive com- 
mittee, a board of advisors was named. Two kinds of 
memberships were established: sponsors, at twenty-five 
dollars a year, and members, at twelve. Both groups re- 
ceive season passes. 

Sponsors are invited to informal Sunday-evening 
gatherings in the Palmer Street theatre when authors 
read from their own works—sometimes unpublished or 
partially completed poems—and discuss them with the 
audience. Occasionally, however, the Poets leave their 
tiny headquarters, rent a large auditorium, and invite 
the public to hear such well-known authors as Louis 
MacNeice, Stephen Spender, or Sir Osbert and Dame 
Edith Sitwell. In 1953 the late young Welsh poet Dylan 
Thomas first read his now-famous play Under Milk Wood. 
Tape recordings of all plays and poetry readings pre- 


Scene from Poets’ production of French playwright Eugéne lonesco’s 
The Bald Soprano shows middle-class English couple and guests 


Rehearsal in tiny Palmer Street theatre, where 
every inch of space is used to best advantage. 
Girl at upper left is operating light board 
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The Gospel Witch, by Lyon 
Phelps, is verse drama of 
Salem witchcraft days 


Above: Archibald MacLeish with two members of Poets’ Theatre 
at rehearsal reading of his play The Trojan Horse 


Below: Finnegans Wake, as adapted for Poets by Mary Manning, 
was also performed in Poetry Center in New York City 


serve the Cambridge workshop’s activities for posterity. 

By carefully budgeting each production, the Poets’ 
Theatre has gradually become self-supporting. Money 
comes in from sponsors, box-office receipts, and member- 
ships; and the special appearances of name personalities 
before the general public have helped considerably to 
add to the till. 

In recognition of the stimulus the Poets’ Theatre has 
given to creative writing, the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1955 awarded the group a three-year grant to cover the 
expenses of an annual poet-in-residence. There are no 
specific duties accompanying this honor. However, the 
Poets do reserve a one-year option on any play com- 
pleted for the most part during the residential year. 
Plays written by the late Miss V. R. Lang and Frank 
O’Hara, joint recipients of the first poet-in-residence 
award, have already been produced, and a drama by 
W. S. Merwin, the current poet-in-residence, is to be 
presented soon. 

Also in 1955, the Poets first moved outside the Cam- 
bridge area when they took Mary Manning’s adaptation 
of Finnegans Wake to the Poetry Center in New York 
City. Last March they agreed to broadcast special re- 
cordings of plays over radio station WCBH-FM in 
Boston. 

Basic to all the work of the Poets is the careful selec- 
tion of programs. Although the classic works of such 
authors as Yeats, Garcia Lorca, and Musset are some- 
times produced as stimulus and training for both writers 
and actors, most of the plays are original. After a com- 
mittee has screened a manuscript for its literary merit, 
parts are read by experienced members of the Poets. 
This gives both playwright and actors a chance to test 
its dramatic appeal. Frequently, lines and action are re- 
vised. Standards are so high that fewer than 5 per cent 
of the original works submitted reach the stage. 

Since 1954, the Poets’ Theatre has had the services 
of a skillful paid director, Edward Thommen, and more 
recently of an efficient full-time manager, Peter Carnahan. 
Together with the lively, loyal volunteers, they constantly 
seek new ideas and explore fresh techniques to strengthen 
the pliable, creative spirit that is the genius of this 
poets’ workshop. @ @ @ 

In Pedro Salinas’ The Lady and Her Sources, long-dead national 
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A MEXICAN IN CUBA 


Writinc in the literary supplement of 
the Caracas daily El Nacional, Andrés 
Iduarte, well-known Mexican author 
and teacher, says, “Someone whose 
name I don’t care to remember once 
told me that God put the Cubans on an 
island so that they could make all the 
noise they wanted. 

“The same man then repeated a con- 
versation he had overheard between a 
Mexican and a Cuban: 

“*T can’t understand you,’ said the 
Mexican, overcome by the rapid de- 
livery and the skipping of syllables. . . . 

“*And I can’t hear you,’ retorted the 
islander, whose ear was accustomed to 
loud tropical voices and deaf to the 
Mexican’s murmur. .. . 

“There lies one of the principal dif- 
ferences between plateau and tropics, 
between Mexicans and Cubans. Havana 
is the city of noise, and Mexico City— 
except for the automobile horns—a 
place of silence. . . . The noisiest spot 
in Mexico City is much quieter than 
the quietest section of Havana. The 
difference is even more pronounced in 
provincial cities. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Morelia and Santiago, San Luis 
and Santa Clara. It seems as far from 
the colonial, monastic, meditative cities 
of Mexico to the ebullient Cuban cities 
as from earth to outer space. Is it 
because the viceroyalty, the Indian 
empires, and the Spain of centuries 
past are ever-present in Mexico, while 
modern or nineteenth-century Spain 
pervades the island’s atmosphere? Or 
is it because the cool, temperate cli- 
mate of Mexico keeps houses closed 
or half-closed, while a constant stream 
of private conversation pours through 


the windows left open in the Cuban 
heat. . . ? 

“Without going into psychological 
theories or social theses, I am going to 
relate facts as I have seen them first- 
hand.... 

“The early-morning heat in Santiago 
rouses me at five-thirty, and the chat- 
ter of the servants in patio and kitchen 
fifteen minutes later completes the job. 
By six I know what we are going to 
have for lunch and dinner (almuerzo 
and comida, as the Cubans say, or 
comida and cena, as we say) and all 
about the trouble the cook had at the 
market with high prices and spoiled 
produce. ... At six-fifteen a discussion 
between the mistress of the house and 
the cook seems to approach the stormy 
stage—for anyone who doesn’t know 
Cuba, that is. Moments later, laughter 
punctuates long explanations as they 
reach a friendly agreement. There is 
no problem—one of the Cuban’s favo- 
rite phrases, even when there is one. 
. . « By eight o’clock I know what is 
happening to everyone at home, in the 
office, at the shop, on the farm, in the 
past and in the present, and how they 
plan to remedy their ills. By the time 
breakfast is over, I could write five 
novels about the lives of the inhabi- 
tants of Santiago. . . . By ten, like the 
good Tabascan I am, I have also told 
my secrets and, at ten-thirty, when I 
go to catch the bus (guagua in Cuba. 
camion in Mexico) on the corner of 
Avenida Manduley . . . , my brow is 
unfurrowed, my eyes are clear, and 
my step is light... . 

“The bus driver calls me ‘doctor’; 
the fare collector, ‘Don Andrés’; a 
physician, ‘Andrés’; a teaching col- 
league. ‘Andresito’; several passengers. 


‘mexicano’; and anyone who sits by 
me, ‘chico.’ When my taxi-driving 
friend Gorgonio takes me directly to 
the university in his flamboyant Cadil- 
lac, he asks about the notes I have 
with me, wants to learn the history of 
America, and charges me less because 
I share my thoughts with him. I give 
him the lecture before I give it to the 
students. 

“At the University of Oriente, white, 
shining, surrounded by flowers, . . . 
large signs request silence. Curiously 
enough, they are obeyed. . . . In class, 
the students ask me anything at any 
time. After three classes we are all 
friends. We know about each other’s 
families, parents, and grandparents. . . . 

“Again on the bus... , I head for 
downtown Santiago. In Céspedes Park 
chattering people from all levels of 
society try to escape the heat. It is the 
classic Spanish square: the cathedral, 
old houses, and the City Hall... . 
Cater-cornered across from it is a 
solid-looking building with tall col- 
umns, doors that reach to heaven, and 
large cool salons: the San Carlos Club. 
There my friends gather . . . and drink 
Bacardi rum (that of the year ’73 is 
more healthful and much richer-tasting 
than the best whisky). . . . In almost 
all America, alcoholic beverages are 
never allowed to age, but Cuba is an 
exception. . . . A double rum is con- 
sidered the maximum. Compared with 
most other Spanish Americans, Cubans 
do not drink. In the Club, the mem- 
bers chat quietly, because it is a place 
for peaceful relaxation. Occasionally a 
winning domino-player may shout with 
glee, or a loser may let fly with an 
aggressive verbal outburst. . . . How- 
ever, it is fighting Cuban-style: every- 
one laughs. 

“You eat well in Santiago. Cuban 
food is savory, simple, and nourish- 
ing. . . . It is typically Spanish, with 
variations imposed by the numerous 
tropical tubers. . . . Cassava bread, 
which I sometimes eat in the little 
restaurant run by the ancient San Car- 
los Club bartender, . . . is not served 
in Cuban homes. Too bad, because it 
could well substitute for our Mexican 
tortillas... . 

“Dining customs differ vastly be- 
tween the two countries. Cubans put 
all the food on the table at once and 
start eating at almost the same instant. 
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When they bring in one dish at a 
time, . . . the hosts are doing it for 
their Mexican friend. Cubans eat so 
fast that they have finished when I am 
just beginning. . . . The Spanish and 
Mexican dining ritual is not practiced 
in Cuba. Why not, I wonder? It must 
be because of the heat: to avoid suffo- 
cation in public. . . . Cubans also eat 
much more than we do and, with huge, 
unspiced portions of starches and fats 
for lunch and dinner, have better 
stomachs. Which does not mean that 
I have forgotten chili peppers . . . or 
that I don’t dream about them at the 
table and in bed. 

“Cubans drink coffee before, after, 
and between meals, even in their sleep. 
Fernando Ortiz has written a thousand- 
page book about sugar and coffee, and 
thousands more could be written. The 
whole island smells of coffee. That is 
the Cuban ritual. . . . 

“The tropical evening falls, 
chairs are brought out into the patios. 
and the chatter begins. It continues 
until dinner time, and afterward. In 
downtown Santiago, in the streets and 
squares, beauties of all colors and 
social classes promenade. Blonds of 
direct French descent; Spanish girls. 
arrogant, yet with an air of tropical 
languor; brown-haired lovelies of 
mixed French-Spanish blood; and, so 
often that it’s not surprising, girls 
with blue or green eyes in cinnamon- 
colored faces. There are also strikingly 
beautiful mulatto women . . . whose 
rhythmic gait is a pure delight to be- 
hold. Not to mention the statuesque 
ebony figures garbed in bright fabrics. 
... Every walk of Cuban life produces 
beauty. . . . It must be the climate. . . .” 


TONO SALAZAR’S MIRROR 


“To ENTER the world of the Salva- 
dorian caricaturist Tofo Salazar is to 
walk in a world of phantoms that. . . 
pirouette, swing in the air on invisible 
ropes, drop suddenly in a clownish 
antic, or make a carnation sprout by 
magic,” writes Trigueros de Leén. His 
article appears in Centroamericana, a 
lively magazine published in Mexico 
but devoted to the Central American 
republics and Panama: 

“I see here on my desk several Tonio 
Salazars. Toho Salazar in an almost 
priestly attitude, sketching. . . . Tonto 
Salazar in a self-caricature, with big 
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Three caricatures by Tono Salazar: José 
Enrique Rodé, Uruguayan essayist 


Gualemalan novelist and diplomat 
Miguel Angel Asturias 


eyes and stylized, long-fingered hands. 
Toto Salazar in a real-life photo, 
against a background of buildings and 
flags. Which is the real Tonto Salazar? 
All of them, . . . revealing the many 
facets of his personality. Constant 
throughout are the psychological pene- 
tration and winged grace we find in all 
of Tofio’s drawings, whether an illus- 
tration for Ali Baba or Treasure Island, 
or the caricatures in Conrado Nalé 
Roxlo’s Antologia Apécrifa (Apocry- 
phal Anthology), or the cartoons he 
drew years ago in Paris, . . . or the 
sketches he exhibited as a boy in San 
Salvador. ... 

“In caricaturing, as in all authentic 
humor, there is always unsuspected 
depth and a foundation of truth... . 
There is bitterness, melancholy, fa- 
tigue, discouragement; there is also 
fleeting joy, daydreams, illusions. It is 
like life itself, changing, eternal, phan- 
tasmagorical. 

“Everything appears stripped of 
flesh, devoid of trimmings. . . . Ob- 
viously, clothing is not always super- 
ficial since it is often almost part of 
the wearer’s personality. Take, for ex- 
ample, Miguel de Unamuno’s funereal 
black jacket and elliptical glasses, 
Charles Dickens’ top hat and gloves, or 
Baudelaire’s flowing cravat. . . . Any- 
one who tries to caricature on the 
basis of superficial, external character- 
istics creates nothing but a pointless 
jumble of lines. . . . 

“Alfonso Reyes once remarked: 
‘When Tonto Salazar reflects our 
images in his special mirror, it is use- 
less to pretend. We have been discov- 
ered.’ The mirror may be concave or 
convex, or it may be a combination 
of both. . . . The artist must try many 
times for just the right focus. .. . 
Then, and only then, his pencil goes 
to work and images appear. 

“Tonio Salazar uses his pencil not 
only for joining straight lines and 
curves but also . . . for expressing in 
agile, acrobatic prose his views on the 
arts, men, and literature. . . . In a 
recent letter Tono called errata ‘the 
smallpox of books and hives of the 
printed word.’ . . . He gives free rein 
to his imagination and goes on to 
describe ‘the errata of the giraffe’s 
neck, the camel’s hump, the sideways 
walk of the crab, and the four-eyed 
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fish in the Lempa River in El Salva- 

“As if these talents were not enough, 
Tono Salazar is also a clever lecturer, 
well-versed on many subjects, and a 
spirited conversationalist. . . . 


” 


“Voices of Spring,” by Lino Palacio: 
“Grandpa!”—Mundo Uruguayo, Montevideo 


BRAZILIAN OMELETTE 

WARREN, special correspondent 
of The Christian Science Monitor and 
a contributor to AMERICAS, has en- 
countered amusing language difficul- 
ties in Brazil, which he describes in an 
article in the Monitor: 

“In order to get around in Brazil 
I’m having to learn my own language 
over again. At least the names of some 
of America’s best-known commercial 
products, movie figures, and place 
names. 

“IT need shaving cream, go into a 
store, see a familiar-looking box, and 
ask for it. The clerk shakes his head. 
He does not understand me. So I walk 
behind the counter and pick out the 
box. 


“*Ah, sim, says the clerk. ‘Coal- 
gatchey.’ Oh, yes, Colgate. 

“Or if I prefer, I can have Palmo- 
leevey. 

“I talk automobiles with the man- 
ager of a used-car agency. He shows 
me a new 1956 Forjey, an older Boo- 
eek, a Nash, and a Pli-mouchey. 

“Then there is the problem of eat- 
ing. I have little trouble with milkey- 
shakies, or ahm-bourjers. But pon- 
keckas stump me for a while—until 
the waiter points to a picture of a 
stack of pancakes on the back of the 
menu. 

“I discover that my lack of knowl- 
edge of Hollywood and its inhabitants 
is abysmal. In the first place, | am 
a big disappointment to many Bra- 
zilian acquaintances, especially in the 
younger set, when I cannot lay claim 
to having had daily conversations with 
Walter Pidgeon, Gene Kelly, John 
Wayne, or Marilyn Monroe. (I mean 
Marlin Mo-hoy.) When I confess I’ve 
never seen most of them in the flesh, I 
begin to sense I am being classed as 
a dismal failure. 

“But when I give signs of never 
even having heard of Mik Hooney, 
Tawney Hoosel, Hey Meel-und, or 
Aidward Hobby-soon, I draw scornful 
looks meaning: This guy is no Amer- 
ican at all. (Eventually it dawns on 
me that the talk is about Mickey 
Rooney, Tony Russell, Ray Milland, 
and Edward G. Robinson, but by then 
it’s too late.) 

“Sometimes they have me almost 
convinced of it; I simply don’t know 
my own language, my country, or its 
culture. I hail a taxi, ask the driver 
to take me to Avenida Churchill. He’s 
never heard of it. After four or five 
attempts to make him understand, his 
face suddenly lights up. 

“*Ah, Avenida Sure-shill! 
senhor.’ 

“As we drive along ‘Hoosel’ Beach, 
he tells me his car is an Ood-song. He 
has a cousin living in the States—in 
Den-vair. He likes American movies, 
especially ones about the Far Weshtey. 
But the best movie he ever saw was 
‘Omelette.’ 

“What was the name? 

“ ‘Omelette. Maravilhosa! Espetacu- 
lar!’ 

“He gives me a pitying look when 
his enthusiasm brings no response. 


Sim, 


You know. About the man in the castle 
who was frightened by his father’s 
ghost? 

“T pay the fare and get out. 

“Oh, sure, Omelette, Prince of Den- 
mark. By Shecks-pair.” 


FARMERETTES 

SOMETHING NEw in rural land-develop- 
ment programs is being undertaken in 
Guatemala. An article in Mujer, a 
women’s magazine published monthly 
in Guatemala City, describes it: 

“The rural areas of Guatemala, like 
inexhaustible, unexplored mines, are 
awaiting plows and farm workers’ 
hands to bring forth the harvest gold. 
. . . The land, which in the minds of 
country people is synonymous with 
security, comfort, and wealth, is now 
being parceled out for them to culti- 
vate.... 

“Most people are still unaware, how- 
ever, . . . that the land is not being 
given exclusively to men. Caught in 
the squeeze of modern living, women 
now hold all sorts of jobs that were 
formerly closed to them; they have 
also taken their places . . . in the 
Guatemalan farmlands. In fact, hun- 
dreds of women who want to make a 
living for themselves, despite the rigors 
of tilling the soil, have been granted 
land titles under the experiment being 
carried out . . . by the Office of Agrar- 
ian Affairs. 

“On a recent visit to the Nueva Con- 
cepcién project in Escuintla, I got a 
close-up look at the plan in action. . . . 
The government has given these new 
landowners houses, and bank loans 
have been made available to cover ex- 
penses for farming equipment. Almost 
all are mature women who know what 
they are doing and what they propose 
to do. Each has one or more children 
who help around the farm when they 
are not in school. The mothers work 
from sun to sun to build a future for 
their youngsters and to achieve a 
financial independence that would 
otherwise be impossible. . . .” 


ROADS TO SUCCESS 

MANAGING EDITOR Ramén_ Escobar 
Inostroza of the Revista de Caminos, 
official bulletin of the Chilean Office of 
Public Roads, says that “Chile’s varied 
physical geography . . . makes the 
country a sort of outdoor laboratory 
that gives highway engineers and tech- 
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nicians the chance to prove their 
mettle. 

“. . . In the burning desert of the 
northern nitrate fields, they come up 
against the lack of water and pave- 
ment corrugation. In another section, 
the obstacles are valleys and hills that 
range westward to the coast. The cen- 
tral valley from Chacabuco to the 
Seno Reloncavi descends gradually, but 
the countless rivers that flow from the 
Andes toward the Pacific, torrential in 
the north and navigable in the south, 
make costly bridges necessary. Finally, 
the heavy rains and snow in southern 


“The dialogue needs simplifying. It has to be 
written so any idiot can understand it.” 

“And what parts didn’t you understand?” — 
El Mercurio, Santiago 


Chile often make the roads impass- 
able... . 

“The Office of Public Roads has set 
this goal: to pave a primary network 
of . . . modern, straight, well-drained 
highways, linked by easy, graded 
curves. All-weather roads will lead into 
this network, bringing products from 
the interior. 

“Everyone in the Office of Public 
Roads, from the director to the anony- 
mous grading-machine operator, is 
working full time to complete the job 
as soon as possible . . . , despite budget 
limitations. . . . 

“From 1948 to 1953, inclusive, a 
mechanized nucleus . . . of grading 
machines, small steam shovels, sprin- 
kler trucks, grinders, dump trucks, and 
the like was kept in operation in the 
central provinces. All-weather and dirt 
roads, which represent the largest per- 


centage of our present highway sys- 
tem, were improved and repaired 
rapidly and inexpensively. 

“. . . During the past three years 
the number of heavy-duty road-con- 
struction machines has doubled, but it 
is still inadequate to maintain in top- 
notch condition the more than thirty 
thousand miles of roads Chile has now. 
. .. Lack of foreign exchange and pro- 
longed customs transactions have 
slowed up machinery imports. . . 

“Furthermore, private construction 
contractors cannot import the equip- 
ment they need to speed up their work 
and lower costs. . . . The Office of Pub- 
lic Roads ought to plan the new routes 
and provide enough mechanized equip- 
ment for highway maintenance and a 
minimum of heavy-construction ma- 
chinery to do the risky jobs that do 
not interest private contractors. 

“The Ministry of Economy Decree 
No. 859 of August 1956 adds road- 
construction machinery to the kinds 
that can be imported under the new 
free exchange-rate system adopted last 
year. . . . It would also help if easier 
credit terms were extended to the pri- 
vate contractors for these imports. 
They could be brought in duty-free 
just as machinery for new industries 
is. Actually, roads are probably more 
important than many industries, since, 
in addition to promoting production 
and economic exchange, they help 
stabilize prices and make rural areas 
more comfortable to live in. . . .” 


THE FEVER SPREADS 


“ROCK AND ROLL” seems as contagious 
as measles in a kindergarten, and, ac- 
cording to a news item in the Sao 
Paulo daily O Estado de Sado Paulo, 
at least one man wants a quarantine: 

“On a recent Sunday afternoon] a 
group of young people, school children 
for the most part, organized what they 
called the ‘Rock and Roll Festival of 
South America’ in a Sao Paulo restau- 
rant. When Juvenile Judge Aldo de 
Assis Dias heard about it, he sent 
twelve juvenile agents and six police- 
men to see that no one under eighteen 
took part. 

“As might be expected, there were 
protests and a hubbub when the minors 
—thirty in all, from thirteen to seven- 
teen years old—were told to leave the 
restaurant. However, the adult ‘play- 


boys’ [sic], wearing the typical jeans 
and multicolored shirts and _ shoes, 
stayed on. The dance, which began at 
five and was interrupted at six... , 
got under way again at six-forty. After 
only a few minutes, the ‘hallucinating 
beat’ had transformed the room into a 
stomping ground. Girls were thrown 
through the air in acrobatic maneuvers 
worthy of circus athletes. 

“Every time the orchestra tried to 
play a samba, it was shouted down by 
the youngsters’ demands for the 
rhythm popularized by Elvis Presley. 
In the street outside . . . , the minors 
who had been ejected put on a ‘rock 
and roll’ show of their own, and 
police had to intervene to quiet them. 

“Judge Dias has sent an official let- 
ter to the state governor, requesting 
the cooperation of the Ministry of 
Security in enforcing the juvenile 
court order of February 1, 1957, which 
bars minors under eighteen from ‘rock 
and roll’ dances. He also announced 
that he is going to ask the police to 
take steps against organizations that 
promote public performances of ‘rock 
and roll’ so that there will be no repeti- 
tion of the recent traffic tie-up on Rua 
Sebastido Pereira by a group of 
boys and girls dancing to a phono- 
graph... .” 


ANSWERS to Quiz on page 31 

1. Eduardo Mallea. 2. Of Don Segundo Sombra. 
3. Maria. 4. Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 5. Ricardo 
Palma. 6. Os Sertées. 7. An oil refinery. 8. 
Bolivia. 9. Uruguayan. 10. As a mystic. 
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LANDMARK 


Et ANnzuELo Dios, by Hugo Lindo. Santiago, Chile, 
Editora Zig-Zag, 1956. 212 p. 


Reviewed by Fernando Alegria 


Hugo Lindo, till now known mainly as a poet and 
short-story writer, has just performed a feat of tran- 
scendent significance in the literary history of El Salva- 
dor. El Anzuelo de Dios (The Fishhook of God) might 
be described as the first novel of real literary quality to 
come from that country, and if the statement suffers a 
little from exaggeration, it is still worth making as a 
just tribute to the merits of this work. What miracle has 
produced, out of nowhere, this novel of nrm aesthetic 
contours, profound psychology, penetrating thought, and 
highly personal style? There is nothing in the Salva- 
dorian novelistic tradition to explain it. Its roots are not 
to be found in a literary past of amiable genre-writing 
nor in the exotic preciosity of the Central American 
Modernists; nothing joins it to the regionalistic sym- 
bolism of Salarrué (whose work is a literary school in 
itself, impossible to imitate or carry on, perfect within 
its own limitations), nor to the rather hackneyed, though 
sincere, lyricism of Alberto Guerra Triguero, nor to the 
criollo exuberance of Arturo Ambrogi. Hugo Lindo has 
started his own tradition. With his book he begins the 
modern novel in his country. 

Lindo works within a strict aesthetic criterion de- 
rived from thorough study of the contemporary novel. 
His technique is not new: he develops two plots simul- 
taneously, one in El Salvador, the other in Chile. In El 
Salvador he places the figures of a morally and physically 


deteriorated revolutionary leader and of his young wife, 
imprisoned in the bitter circumstances of a homeless, 
childless, and, in the final analysis, loveless marriage. In 
Chile he sets a businessman, unmarried, cold, indifferent, 
who, as he turns the corner of his fortieth year, scruti- 
nizes his whole life, his frightful routine, and sees it 
shatter into a thousand pieces under the impact of a 
sordid amorous affair and of a philosophy inspired by a 
pair of eccentric characters, half symbolic, half human. 

Only on page 149, three quarters of the way through 
the novel, do the two strands of plot begin to come 
together. Gradually they form a complex, tightly woven 
pattern in which all the connecting threads have been 
concealed by the expert hand of a virtuoso story-teller. 
The Salvadorian receives a scholarship to study aspects 
of the construction industry in Chile; the Chilean meets 
him through his business partner. Once contact is estab- 
lished between the two characters, the drama accelerates, 
and all the little figures skillfully disposed on its periphery 
are sucked into a vortex of strange and violent passions, 
in which the essential values of life contend and fall 
apart. Inexorably the characters are engulfed in a despair 
that imposes total ruin and death. At this moment— 
with one hero in the insane asylum, a wife expecting the 
child of her adulterous love, the other hero deciding on 
a sure method of suicide, his deceived wife indifferent 
and absorbed in her financial security—the fishhook of 
God intervenes one calm afternoon beside the sea, and 
the four allow themselves to be caught for a more or 
less eternal salvation. 

I say “more or less” where the author would prefer 
not to; he is convinced that in the end his characters 
glimpsed the divine formula, realized the parts they 
were to play in it, and would no longer doubt or disturb 
the universal harmony. A philosopher, Hugo Lindo de- 
parts from the novelist’s path. I do not see this as a 
defect, but rather as an inevitable condition of narrating 
on a plane that does not admit of falsification or fakery. 
As a reader, I cannot believe that the happy ending of 
the novel is justified; as an onlooker of a brilliant piece 
of speculative thinking, I believe Lindo had no other 
way out. He convinced his own characters and, even if 
only for the instant necessary for a fitting withdrawal 
from the novel, moved them to accept a solution that, in 
the depths to which he himself brought them, can really 
be no solution—nothing more than a respite. And the 
cycle, instead of closing, must begin again. 

Hugo Lindo’s novel offers us a message of honorable 
and mature optimism. On a foundation of vice, corrup- 
tion, injustice, and cynicism, against the diabolical forces 
of the great city that subjects its victims to the invisible 
claws of psychological torture, he nobly raises the vision 
of a supernatural order within which modern man plays 
out his destiny. One of his characters says: 

“At breakfast, at lunch, at teatime, at supper, at bed- 
time, I have always thought of you and the book, till 
I wonder if leaving this volume in your hands isn’t my 
most important mission on earth. It may be very useful 
to you, or to someone else. . . . It is plain that you are 
the one I have to give it to, and that this simple, this 
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very simple act I am now performing may have a result 
that—” 

He does not finish the sentence, and thereby we per- 
haps divine that the author may be speaking to us, his 
readers, about his own book. Another of his characters 
exclaims in the midst of a party: “I don’t want to 
prophesy—it might even seem ridiculous to you—but it 
occurs to me that the destiny of all of us here has been 
coming together in the most subtle way . . . and that we 
are all actors in a single drama.” This we cannot take 
literally; the author is not speaking narrowly about his 
plot but is directing his observation to a universal plane 
where the loose ends of the frenzied daily routine inter- 
lace and integrate, seeking God’s design. In this sublime 
order there is no place for existentialist despair at the 
weight of responsibility. Hugo Lindo states his position 
unequivocally : 

“It may seem a fatalistic position,” one of his char- 
acters explains, “and yet I’m sure it isn’t. I believe in 
the freedom and responsibility of man . . . and in a 
possible victory. I should say we are given a seed of 
freedom, a seed of responsibility: no more than the 
indispensable element, and we are to cultivate it and 
make it grow. Most of us don’t trouble ourselves about 
doing this, and the seed is carried off by events. . . . As 
with everything: if we fail to use freedom, we let it 
perish. Or it grows numb or lame. Hence men, potentially 
free, are the plaything of all sorts of forces, most of them 
adverse. But sometimes the higher forces intervene to 
correct our own lapses. That is what we call a miracle, 
what we call redemption. . . . | should say that God has 
thrown us like fishes into the great sea of life, and he 
lets us come and go freely on the surface and in the 
depths. The fishhooks of many diabolical fishermen are 
after us. Often we bite, and the pain of the puncture is 
left in our mouths. . . . But we are not irretrievably lost: 
one day we might bite on the fishhook of God.” 

Despite its psychological and philosophical density, 
El Anzuelo de Dios arouses the absorbed attention, if 
not the excitement, of the reader. There are powerfully 
dramatic episodes: the beating of Renato, for example. 
in the first chapter. A spare yet telling style like that of 
these pages, sustained throughout an entire narrative, 
would produce a masterpiece. But in other passages the 
action and the analytical digressions border on the 
trivial. The three central characters, Renato, Andrés, and 
Dora, especially the last, are outstanding in their hu- 
manity and wholeness. Others, such as Lucrecia Mara- 
villa, Don Sebastian, and Mr. Smith, never really come 
to life: the first is a mere outline for a characterization. 


the others are symbols too obviously maneuvered. 

But whatever its small defects, El Anzuelo de Dios 
gives us reason to look upon Hugo Lindo not merely as 
his country’s first novelist but as an artist whose future 
works will assure him an honored place in the panorama 
of Spanish American fiction. 


Fernando Alegria, Chilean critic, teaches Spanish American litera- 
ture at the University of California in Berkeley. 


NO TOWER OF BABEL 

LANGUAGE FOR Everysopy: Wuat It Is anp How To 
Master It, by Mario Pei. New York, The Devin-Adair 
Company, 1956. 340 p. Illus. $5.00 


Reviewed by David Heft 


Mario Pei needs no introduction to linguists, who rec- 
ognize him as one of their leading authorities. Nor is he 
unknown to the layman, for whom he has sought through 
his prolific writing to make the study of language enjoy- 
able. This latest of his books on language is intended to 
give an idea of “what it is and how to master it.” 

The origins, structure, and history of the language of 
man come to life in this treatment by Professor Pei, who 
has so mastered English, a second language to him, that 
many native to it may well envy him. He relates language 
to our daily life and to the rise and fall of civilizations. 
He throws a brighter light on its sociological implica- 
tions and the part it plays in international, as well as 
national, affairs. To the point is the unifying role of 
English in the life of the United States. 

The author’s linguistic point of view favors regarding 
language as basic to the development of nations or civili- 
zations. The ultranationalist and racist theories, founded 
on one people, one language, and so on, he dismisses as 
groundless, “the product of diseased imaginations.” 

Cultural and linguistic integration inevitably takes 
time. “Despite the wishful thinking of certain anthro- 
pologists and social scientists, there is no substitute for 
time.” 

The tracing back of languages to common origins is a 
fascinating pursuit. Pei guides us on this journey, step- 
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ping lightly and, like the fine teacher he is, making sure 
we are close behind. 

On the subject of the teaching and study of foreign 
languages he has very good, practical advice, which 
should be of particular interest these days, when the 
movement to extend foreign language study even to ele- 
mentary schools is growing vigorously. He emphasizes 
the advantage children have over adults in this respect. 

Professor Pei offers sensible advice for learning a 
spoken and a written language, though this reviewer 
would join the two on the premise that learning to speak 
a foreign language ensures greater success with the 
written language. 

For the people of the United States this Italian-born 
North American has a consoling word: “Americans have 
often been accused of inability to learn foreign lan- 
guages, particularly in spoken form. This is simply not 
true, and thousands of native-born Americans who are 
excellent speakers of foreign tongues stand ready to dis- 
prove it. The real fault lies with our schools, which 
think they can do in two years what other countries 
accomplish in six or eight. A language takes time, work, 
and patience, but so does everything else that is worth 
acquiring.” 

This is a timely and well-written book, easy to read. 
Its author, both a highly successful teacher and a bril- 
liant scholar, feeling nothing human alien to him, retires 
to his study or library only to prepare his work, but does 
not substitute an ivory tower for the world in which all 
of us live. 


David Heft, chief of the PAU Section of Educational Interchange, 
formerly taught French in the New York City high schools. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


Cosas pE M1 Puesio: Estampas bE Yucatan, by Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez, with preface by Javier Malagon. Mexico 
City, B. Costa-Amic, Editor (Coleccién “Panoramas”’), 
1957. 87 p. 


Reviewed by Esther S. Dillon 


Ermilo Abreu Gémez’s small book, inspired by that 
half-melancholy, half-pleasurable nostalgia the Portu- 
guese call saudades, is a collection of reminiscences of 
things, people, occasions, and customs. These are the 
things known in childhood or youth and viewed with 
a tenderness that enhances them with a charm never felt 
when they were an everyday occurrence. 

These small prose bits are gathered together hetero- 
geneously as one would a series of notebook jottings 
taken down over a long period of time in moments of 
quiet between the interruptions of an always demanding 
present. That there need be no sequence in time or 
space is evident in the first division, called “Cosas y 
Cosas [Things and Things],” which includes many de- 
scriptions that might have been placed under other cate- 
gories—“Bebidas y Comidas [Beverages and Foods|},” 
for instance. But the point is that the book follows in 
its variety the nature of the subject matter that inspired 
it. Recollections of this sort do not occur in orderly or 
systematic fashion. Abreu Gomez is not the first writer 
in Spanish to take advantage of the so-called “fragmen- 
tary art” to convey a collection of short passages each 
complete in itself. 

Although he is writing of Yucatan and those things, 
now gone or changed, that characterized his particular 
youth, Abreu Gémez’s method is so contagious, the pic- 
tures it evokes so common in the experience of every 
man, that anyone from any country will find that these 
sketches, as he calls them, stir up corresponding mem- 
ories. That this is so is evident in Javier Malagén’s 
preface, “De un Lector al Lector [From One Reader to 
Another],” in which he immediately recalls analogies 
from his own youth in Toledo, Spain. And, in the section 
called “Juegos y Canciones [Games and Songs],” the 
English-speaking reader would find that “Sirenita del 
Mar” is the game played to “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down”; “Semilla de Tamarindo” is “Button, Button”; 
“Sur, Sur de la Calavera” is “Drop the Handkerchief.” 
In the section “Tipos y Senores [Types and Gentlemen ],” 
Dona Clotilde, the gossip, is immediately recognizable: 
she exists in every town in the world. “El Afilador” is 
our old friend the scissors-grinder, whose little bell rings 
no more. Change a hand organ for the tambourine and 
an Italian for the Hungarian and you have in “El Hin- 
garo” the typical organ grinder and his monkey. 

The section called “Bebidas y Comidas” is a series of 
descriptions, recipes, and comments on what Mexicans 
call antojitos—longed-for little delicacies. These are 
things remembered that one has never eaten since, that 
were part of the home diet, that might not even taste 
good today, that wives can never provide as mothers did. 
Therefore, this book has a double charm. It not only 
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reveals its author and his picture of Yucatan that is GRAPHICS CREDITS 
delightful, at moments humorous, at others sad, viewed (Listed from left to right, top to bottom. Inquiries about pictures credited to 
4, PAU should be addressed to the Columbus Memorial Library Photographic Collec- 
2 sometimes with a sly criticism or peppered with an oc- tion, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 
casional n: i vid C itv H 3 F.1.0.R.A., courtesy Lilo Linke 
= ; i peo — = OPP ortunity to substitute 4 Foto Pacheco, courtesy Lilo Linke—El Comercio, Quito, courtesy 
for the friends and familiar things of the present a quiet Lilo Linke 
5 Bodo Wuth, courtesy Lilo Linke 
fi interval with the friends and things of the past—those of 6 No. 1, courtesy URDESA, Guayaquil 
eae! Ermilo Abreu Gémez, and one’s own. 7 Courtesy Lilo Linke Te 
ae 8 Courtesy Lilo Linke (2)—No. 3, El Comercio, Quito, courtesy 
Esther S. Dillon teaches Spanish at Washington College in | ee 
Chestertown, Maryland. 11 Courtesy Stanford University—Courtesy Ambassador Fernando 
Lobo—-Larry Kenney, courtesy Pavia 
. 12 Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, from Symbolism of the Huichol Indians, by 
Karl Lumholtz (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
NOTICE History, Vol. I11)—Juan Guzman, courtesy Museum of Popular 
Arts and Industries 
a . Ta 13. Courtesy Museum of Popular Arts and Industries (4) 
hs The Bolivian Embassy has asked AMERICAS to announce 14 Nos. 1 and 3, from Symbolism of the Huichol Indians—Nos. 2 and 


that, owing to the overwhelming demand for El Indio and 
El Precio del Estano created by the review in the April 15, 16 
1957 issue, the supply of the two books was exhausted 
within three weeks and that therefore further requests 
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So successful was the First Festival of American Books, held 
recently in Caracas at the Central University of Venezuela (whose 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked AMERICAS to pub- 
: lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses and be able 
to write in at least two of the official OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown below 


4, courtesy Museum of Popular Arts and Industries 

Courtesy Museum of Popular Arts and Industries 

Courtesy José Gomez-Sicre 

No. 1, PAU—No. 2, courtesy Inter-American Housing Center— 
No. 3, Diego Forero, courtesy Plata Bookshop, Buenos Aires 
Courtesy City of Hattiesburg—-Courtesy City of Miami News 
Bureau 

Kay Prindle, PAU 

P. L. Flouquet, from Ventura Garcia Calderén, by José de J. 
Nifiez y Dominguez—César A. Villacrés, from El Descomulgado, 
by Juan Montalvo 

Daniel Vazquez Diaz, from Poesias, by Rubén Dario—From Ariel, 
by José Enrique Rodé (University of Chicago Press)—From 
The Position of America and Other Essays, by Alfonso Reyes 
Nos. 1, 3, 5, 8, 9, and 10, PAU—No. 2, José Cajizares, from 
Don Segundo Sombra, by Ricardo Giiiraldes (Editorial Pleamar, 
Buenos Aires)—-No. 4, courtesy Pan American World Airways— 
No. 6, PAU, by permission of Brazilian Foreign Ministry—Ne. 7, 
courtesy Creole Petroleum Corporation 

Will Rapport, courtesy Katharine Van Etten Lyford 

David H. Rhinelander, courtesy Katharine Van Etten Lyford 

John Lindquist, courtesy Katharine Van Etten Lyford—Kay Toll, 
courtesy Katharine Van Etten Lyford—Courtesy Katharine Van 
Etten Lyford—David H. Rhinelander, courtesy Katharine Van 
Etten Lyford 

Courtesy Venezuelan Ministry of Education (2) 


José Vela, hijo 
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library is pictured above), that a proposal has been submitted to by the initials after the name. Those who are students are 
the OAS Council to sponsor such festivals at regular intervals. A asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or col- 
second has already been announced, to be organized by the lege (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an 
exhibition at e first estiva below. | t Marilyn Gaudry (E, S)—H Wallene Aranha P) 
thousand books, representing thirty-one nations and several Siaetitie Mikes Rua Indio Piragibe 455 
: international organizations, were displayed. Special exhibitions, Gill, Massachusetts Joao Pessoa, PB, Brazil 
ay iS set up with the cooperation of individuals and institutions in Nelly Searpati (E, S)—C Avelino Alegre Gonzalez 
many European and American countries, dealt with Mexican, Cartelli 22 ; (E,S.P.F)* * 
> His hi Buenos Aires, Argentina Buque Escuela “Galatea 
Peruvian, and Venezuelan pre-Hispanic art; the history of printing ; Fernando E. Arica (S, F)—C El Ferrol del Caudillo 
the evolution of American cartography; the history of engraving; Santa Fe 5065, Dto. 11 La Corufia, Spain 
bookbinding; book plates; libraries; children’s literature; and Buenos Aires, suc. 25, Argentina Walter E. Roberts (E, S) 
‘ Venezuelan printing and graphic arts. A series of lectures by Antonio Tormos Platero (E,$,F) 1055 North Sixteenth Street 
plays. baile Actor Rivelles No. 5 Salem, Oregon 
scholars of the Americas and forty programs of plays, ballet, 
alencia, Spain José Schapira (E, 
concerts, and films completed the festival, which was attended by Carol Ann Worthley (E, S)—H Rioja 166 
more than 120,000 visitors 828 S.E. Ninth Street Cérdoba, Argentina 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Carlos Crispiani (E, S$) 
N E. Os a 16 No. 2 


Sarmiento 200 
Concordia, Entre Rios, Argentina Alex Boggio (E, S, F, Italian) —C 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina Offe de la Pava E. (S, F, Italian) 
Maria Nieves Lépez (S, F) Avenida 6a. No. 12-02 (Granada) 


Cali, Colombia 


Jorge Fernandez (E, 8, P)—C P.O. Box 191 
Santa Rosa 1410 Phoenix, Arizona 
Cérdoba, Argentina Luis I. Villanueva (E, S, P, F) 
Olga Nelia Corbo (S, F) Tacuarembé, Uruguay 
Canelones 1235 Michael Doran (E, S)—H 
Montevideo, Uruguay 18715 Oakfield Avenue 
Eugene B. Stephens Detroit 35, Michigan 
(E, S, Interlingua)* Floyd Doran (E, S) | 
P.O. Box 658 18715 Oakfield Avenue 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


JUNGLE LINGUISTS 
Dear Sirs: 

Recently the Summer Institute of Linguistics of the University 
of Oklahoma, which has some seven hundred linguists and sup- 
porting personnel working mainly in Latin America, sponsored a 
dramatic example of inter-American goodwill. At a ceremony in 
Orange County, California, Vice President Richard Nixon pre- 
sented to Dr. Fernando Berckemeyer, Peruvian Ambassador to the 
United States, an airplane named “Friendship of Orange County,” 
the gift of local people. In a subsequent ceremony in Lima, it was 
received for the Peruvian Government by the ministers of educa- 
tion, aeronautics, labor and Indian affairs, and public health. 
With this aircraft, the Ministry of Education, through the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, can carry on its scientific, cultural, 
and educational work in the Amazon area of Peru. 

Since 1945 the Institute has been studying the complex linguis- 
tic world of this jungle, where what appear to be fifty different 
languages—not dialects—are spoken. This is being done to facili- 
tate the spread of Spanish, the official language. The group, under 
the direction of Dr. William Townsend, has reduced to Spanish 
orthography the languages of twenty-eight tribes hitherto un- 
touched by civilization. Bilingual jungle schools employing forty- 
six tribesmen as teachers have been set up for twelve tribal 
groups, under a supplementary contract signed in 1952, and the 
government program of educating the Indians of this region is 
now being further expanded. Robert G. Schneider 


Sub-director, Summer Institute 
of Linguistics 
Lima, Peru 


THE GREAT CAVE MYSTERY 
Dear Sirs: 

This is a rather belated inquiry concerning an article in your 
December 1955 Spanish edition [November English] on the Lan- 
quin Caves in Guatemala. As I am particularly interested in caves 
I read this article with great interest—and vast incredulity. The 
dimensions of the cave might be believable if divided by ten. The 
existence of ice in a Guatemalan cave is also most surprising. If 
the ice exists, the cave must indeed be high in the mountains. . . . 
This sounds like an attempt to get free publicity for a commer- 
cial cave. It may be all the author says it is, but I am going to 
take a good deal of convincing. 

Jean Lowry 

Regional Geologist 

Virginia Department of Conservation 

and Development 

Wytheville, Virginia 
After receiving this letter last September, we got in touch with 
the photographer who supplied the pictures and information for 
the article “The Lanquin Caves.” The piece had stated that there 
was a vast network of caves, over 248 miles long, and described 
one of the accessible chambers as having a ceiling 131 feet high. 
The photographer referred us to a local geologist, José Storek, 
who sent the next letter. 


Dear Sirs: 

In regard to the size of the Lanquin Caves, there are chambers 
as long as 492 feet, and almost two hundred feet wide and high. 
An entomologist from the University of Kansas, Mr. Bee, visited 
these caves and found sixteen kinds of bats there. He and Miss Lee 
Dickens, a television actress who made a picture there about Indian 
sacrifices, can testify to these data. The river that runs out of the 
caves carries from 7 to 456 cubic meters of water per second. The 
outlet is thirteen hundred feet above sea level. The ice caves can 
be found in the High Cuchumatanes, in western Guatemala, 
where the calcareous mountains reach heights of twelve thousand 
feet, and ice is found in many places, including caves, in Decem- 
ber. However, those caves have not been explored, because the 
local Indians are afraid of them and believe that the god Tzultaca 
lives inside, in the form of a bat, and will cut off the head and 
tear out the heart of anyone entering. There are drawings of this 
god in bat form in ancient Maya codices. 


A French cave explorer, Robert Vergnes, . . . made a picture in 
the Lanquin Caves and was very much impressed by them. He 
declared the stalagmites in the “Aviateca Room” in Lanquin are 
the largest in the world. One is sixty-five feet high and thirty-six 
feet in circumference. You published a picture of two others, but 
not of the biggest one. 

There have been no scientific publications about the Guatemalan 
caves, and there is no support for such work. I know hundreds of 
caves here and hope to do more exploration. I am not surprised 
that you found nothing in the encyclopedias about these things. 
Near Lanquin, incidentally, there is an enormous travertine bridge 
over the Cahabén River. It is 1,640 feet long, 65 to 196 feet wide, 
and 65 to 98 feet high. ... José Storek 


Guatemala City 

We gathered from this that the photographer had misunderstood 
the situation and given the length of a zone containing many 
separate caves, rather than a single connected system. We checked 
again with Mr. Storek, and meanwhile we sent his information on 
to Miss Lowry, who replied with some revealing comments about 
the science or pastime of speleology, as follows: 

Dear Sirs: 

Thank you very much for sending me the translation of Mr. 
Storek’s letter. I suspected that some such error had occurred. 
It is unfortunate that there is such an emphasis on size in the 
advertising of commercial caves. (I was told recently that six of 
the commercial caves in Missouri claim to be the world’s third 
largest!) Size is only one of the many factors that make a cave 
interesting. I did not mean to disparage the Lanquin Cavern, but 
was merely trying to get the facts straight. 

Mr. Storek should check on the sizes of some of the stalagmites 
in Mexico’s Cacahuamilpa Cave before claiming those in the 
Lanquin Cavern are the world’s largest. 

I was quite interested in the mention of the travertine bridge 
over the Cahabén River. That is quite an unusual type of deposit. 
The only mention of a similar bridge that I've come across was in 
Tempestad Sobre el Aconcagua (Storm Over Mt. Aconcagua), a 
fascinating book by Tibor Sekelj. [This refers to the Puente del 
Inca in Argentina. ] 

I am sorry I seem to have stirred up a tempest in a teapot. 
Those of us who study caves are quite accustomed to crawling 
through “huge” passages and finding that “cave miles” must be 
measured in hundreds of feet. There seems to be something about 
caves that stimulates the imagination. Recently I visited a cave 
in which the owner “had spent six hours without getting to the 
end.” It was fifteen feet long! There was a comfortable spot to 
sit about ten feet back, from which the end could not be seen 
because of a bend in the passage. It seems probable that the 
gentleman had a jug with him. Of course, the intriguing thing 
about it all is that occasionally one finds a cave that more than 
lives up to all that is said about it... . 

Jean Lowry 
Next came this additional explanation from Mr. Storek: 
Dear Sirs: 

Tourists can go through about two miles of the Lanquin Caves 
—the part prepared for visitors. But as there are many small 
branches—it is a tremendous labyrinth—more than five hours are 
needed to see everything well. The guides are in the town of 
Lanquin, a little over a mile from the caves. The total extension 
of the caves is enormous, according to the geological arrangement 
of hills and tziguanes [openings] that carry the waters toward the 
Lanquin Caves. It is estimated that there are caves in a calcareous 
region of more than 770 square miles and that all carry their 
subterranean rivers to the Lanquin Caves, . . . 

Professor Sapper penetrated more than twenty-seven miles and 
an engineer named Zimmerman once accompanied him on a 
measured penetration of ten miles. However, the Indians do not 
want outsiders to explore this labyrinth. . . . The caves are joined, 
in this zone, by the river, which emerges from them. But it is 
very difficult to explore them completely, because the river rises 
suddenly and fills the caves and would drown explorers. The 
French speleologist Vergnes realized this and had to give up his 
exploration, but plans to come back again with better equipment 
and with assistants. 
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The ice caves, in the Cuchumatanes, are not connected with 
the Lanquin Caves. Guatemala has cave-filled regions totaling 
more than eleven thousand square miles. They are all layers of 
limestone, up to 3,200 feet deep. But today no one is interested 
in the caves, and you can’t get a penny’s help for exploration 
anywhere. It would be worth while for you to come see for your- 
selves sometime. But in many caves, where the Indians keep idols 
inside, it is dangerous to enter, and you must find someone who 
knows his way around. One time some people stole an idol from 
the Indians; a dangerous uprising began, and they had to return 
the idol. In San Juan Ixcoy, in 1898, the Indians staged a riot 
and killed fifty white people, all they could find. Only one escaped, 
by hiding behind the altar in the church. There are many inter- 
esting things in the tropical countries, but also many difficulties, 
much ignorance and lack of understanding. 


José Storek 


Finally, here are the facts as reported to Miss Lowry by Mayor 
Sail de la Cruz of Lanquin: Although the caves are on private 
property, they have been declared a national park. In recent ex- 
plorations people have remained inside up to eight hours, cover- 
ing five miles. It is difficult to estimate the length oj the river’s 
underground course. It is thought to be a branch of the Chajmaic 
River, which is a day's travel away, for sometimes when the 
weather is good in Lanquin the river runs high and dirty and 
carries wood or cleared brush of kinds not found at Lanquin. 
Tourists can cover two miles in the caves, and with a little diffi- 
culty another mile. It is planned to extend the improved route. 
It is best to visit the caves in the dry season, from the end of 
January to June. 


WOMAN LAWYER 
Dear Sirs: 

On April 9 the Inter-American Bar Association gave a special 
luncheon at the University Club in honor of Dr. Luisa Amelia 
Pérez Perozo de Guevara, the first woman to receive a law degree 
in Venezuela. Dr. Pérez de Guevara, who has been a practicing 
attorney since 1940, is in partnership with her husband, a leading 
Venezuelan lawyer. In May 1956 she was elected for a two-year 
term as president of the International Federation of Women 
Lawyers. For the last two months she has been visiting the United 
States as a guest of the Department of State. Dr. Pérez de Gue- 
vara is the author of a number of publications on the legal status 
of women in Venezuela and other South American countries. 


William Roy Vallance 
Secretary General 
Inter-American Bar Association 
Washington, D.C. 

REACTIONS NORTH AND SOUTH 

Dear Sirs: 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Tippett who writes [April English] 
rather disparagingly of your magazine. It would be unfortunate 
indeed if his criticism was unheeded and it speaks well for 
Americas that it publishes the brickbats as well as the bouquets. 
However, I would like to suggest this question. Where will one 
find a magazine, completely devoid of advertising, quasi-govern- 
mental, published in three languages for an audience of twenty- 
one nationalities, and aimed at the specific goal of “carrying the 
story of the brotherhood of the American Nations”? This would 
be a difficult task for a Pulitzer, a Greeley, or a Gainza Paz. 


E. P. McKean-Smith 
Scotia, California 


Dear Sirs: 

I read Americas from cover to cover. ... There have been so 
many issues where I could point to your pictures and say: “I 
have been right there, walked those streets, or talked to that 
person.” I have been in most places in the world and there are no 
friendlier people to mingle with anywhere than in Latin America. 
Incidentally, I doubt that you will find a single Latin American 
or many North Americans who will agree with your Evanston 
critic, Mr. Tippett. Captain Charles S. Smith 

Manitowish Waters, Wisconsin 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed reading “Training the Retarded” in the April English 
issue. If and when I enter the religious life, I hope to engage in 
this kind of work. I tip my hat to those wonderful pcople who 
are doing their utmost to help mentally retarded children. 

In reference to Mr. Jerome Tippett’s mixed views in “Letters 
to the Editors,” I feel very proud to be a subscriber. Everybody 
can’t be pleased, and I don’t see what he expects. 

Horacio A. Guzman 
Mission, Texas 
Dear Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed the book review in your February issue by 
Professor Hubert Herring. Congratulations on editing a fine publi- 
cation. Giles T. Brown 

Newport Beach, California 
Dear Sirs: 

Besides affording hours of pleasure, Americas has helped to 
broaden my knowledge of the history, geography, and recent 
events of the Americas. I am sure there is no other publication so 
complete and well-organized. Veliz Ojeda Saldanha 

Guaira, SP, Brazil 
Dear Sirs: 

The article “What’s Happened to Latin America’s Small 
Towns?” [April 1956] should be read by all the statesmen of the 
Americas so that they can put into action the philosophy ex- 
pressed there. The clear, forthright analysis leads to conclusions 
that more than justify the difficult job our organization has been 
doing for twenty years. Carlos M. Moran, Secretary General 

Pan American Commission for 
Inter-Municipal Cooperation 
Havana, Cuba 
Dear Sirs: 

Thanks to Americas for helping me to better understand my 
Western Hemisphere brothers. Your covers are wonderful—espe- 
cially the landscapes. I can think of only one exception: the 
September 1956 cover drawing of the Cuban singer “Snowball.” 

Francisco Fuentes Rivara 
General Acha, Argentina 
Dear Sirs: 

I especially enjoy Americas articles that tell about places and 

customs in neighboring countries. 
Maria L. Rodriguez Gonzalez 
San Miguel de Aliende, Guanajuato 
Mexico 


ERRATUM 

In the May Amenicas, through an editorial error, the meaning of a sentence in 
**Master Critic,” by Fernando Alegria, was changed. As published, the sentence 
reads, “Despite the Roman Catholic basis of his theories, they have universal 
validity”; what Dr. Alegria actually said was ‘“‘Notwithstanding his theological 
interpretation of the aesthetic fact, Menéndez y Pelayo did not direct his ideas 
exclusively to the Catholic world.”’ This is, of course, a different thing entirely, 
and Americas deeply regrets the unintentional misinterpretation. 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of intaining peace, f 
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and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvader, 


CG la, Haiti, Hond Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in se08 during the First Inter 1 Conf of A States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of diff ag and i brough the Hemisph all ibuting to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and p ing, by P action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called “‘The House of the 
Americas,”’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by th ds of Ameri from all parts of the Western 


Hemisphere. 
Pan American Day is celebrated annually through the Ameri 


on April 14th. 


Opposite: Icy “penitents” stand guard at 16,400 
feet on Mt. Vallecitos, Argentina 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D.C, U.S.A. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Highlights 
Latin American Art 


This portfolio contains 24 Black and White photographic 
reproductions, mounted size 14” x 11”, suitable for framing. 
These works have been selected which seem most charac- 
teristic of the various periods and trends in the history of art 
in the Americes—pre-Columbian, colonial and works of 
Orezco, Rufino Tamayo, Candido Portinari, and other artists 
equally well known in their own countries. Biographies, cap- 
tions, and explanatory notes are in both English and Spanish, 


Be sure of receiving your copy of HIGHLIGHTS OF LATIN 
AMERICAN ART. Send $1.75 today to: 


UNION: DIVISION 
WASHINGTON 
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